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Foreword 



It was just ten years ago that the Connecticut State Board of Education 
published the first curriculum bulletin on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in grades 7 through 12. The bulletin was written and prepared 
for publication by the State Advisory Committee on Foreign Language 
Instruction, comprising staff members of colleges and secondary schools 
in the state, since at that time there was no consultant in the teaching 
of foreign languages on the staff of the State Department of Education. 

The bulletin was very well received. In addition to Connecticut schools 
and colleges, many colleges and school systems throughout the nation 
requested copies. The year 1958 was a turning point in the teaching of 
foreign language, largely because of the stimulation provided by the 
National Defense Education Act of that year. Questions were arising 
concerning the teaching of foreign languages. The bulletin dealt with 
many of those questions, such as why foreign languages should be 
studied, which of them should be studied in high school, and who should 
be encouraged to study them. 

The authors of the bulletin addressed their joint attention to the consid- 
eration of “ideal” programs and to the problem of developing continuity 
in programs of language study from grade 7 through 12. Throughout, 
the bulletin stressed the content and method of foreign language in- 
struction — in other words, what should be taught and how. 

The past ten years have been good ones for the advancement and im- 
provement of foreign language teaching. The current State Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Language Instruction and Mr. Kenneth A. 
Lester, the state consultant in the area, have worked together on this 
revised bulletin that reflects this recent progress. The Connecticut State 
Board of Education is pleased, indeed, to make it available to the 
schools of the state. 

William J. Sanders 

Commissioner of Education 
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Preface 



This bulletin is written as a curriculum guide for local planners. It has 
been composed primarily to be read as a total treatise and secondarily 
to be used as a handbook. One emphasis or the other may be found in 
various sections. 

This guide is intended to serve as a general source of ideas and as a 
means for identifying promising trends to help the local professional 
staff in planning, implementing and maintaining outstanding programs 
of foreign language instruction. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due the Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Language Instruction, 1967-1968. The members of this committee con- 
tributed the principal portion of the content of this revision of the 
pacesetting 1958 Curriculum Bulletin Number V. 

Advisory Committee on Foreign Language Instruction for 1967-1968 

Morton Briggs, Wesleyan University, Chairman 
Lillian Adams, Glastonbury Public Schools 
Doris Barry, West Hartford Public Schools 
Edward Bourque, Fairfield Public Schools 
Nelson Brooks, Yale University 
Frederick Burkhardt, Farmington Public Schools 
Dominique Cote, Branford Public Schools 

Grace Crawford, E. O. Smith High School, University of Connecticut 

Donald Hook, Trinity College 

Victor J. Leeber, S.J., Fairfield University 

Sister Mary Clare, O.P., Albertus Magnus College 

Sister Mary Evelyn, St. Joseph College 

Dorothy Moynihan, Hamden Public Schools 
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J. Robert Schmitz, Southern Connecticut State College 

Arthur Selvi, Central Connecticut State College 
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Maureen Shugrue, Torrington High School 

Symond Y avener. Central Connecticut State College 

We also appreciate the cooperation of the students from E. O. Smith 
High School of the University of Connecticut whose voices are heard 
on the accompanying plastic record. 

Kenneth A. Lester, Editor 
Foreign Language Consultant 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
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Introduction 

In our day, both the skills and the broadened cultural horizon which 
can result from the study of foreign languages, contemporary and classi- 
cal, should be made available to all American youth, who should be 
encouraged to study languages whether or not they plan to go to college. 
The values of language learning are cumulative. While even two years 
of study can provide an understanding of and competence in the use 
of many basic speech patterns in a modem language or may result in 
an understanding of much of the basic structure of Latin, it takes 
several more years of study to acquire effective command of skills and 
broad insights into another language and culture. 

During recent decades, a clearer understanding has been gained about 
the nature of language, the nature of learning, and the relation of lan- 
guage to individual and community life. Considerable progress has been 
made in the techniques of langiiage teaching. No teacher can afford to 
ignore these recent findings, even though they may cause sweeping 
changes in the practices to which he is accustomed. The nature and 
extent of some of these changes will be made clearer by the following 
comments offered in the light of our new knowledge. 

Contemporary and classical languages. Contemporary and classical lan- 
guages have some broad, cultural objectives in common. In any foreign 
language program the student should seek: 

• To acquire an understanding and appreciation of another 
people’s way of life, literature and civilization; 

• To develop an awareness of the relation between his own lan- 
guage and civilization and those of another country; and 

• To achieve a deeper understanding of himself, his nation and its 
history. 

With regard to linguistic objectives, however, contemporary and classi- 
cal languages diverge. For the contemporary languages they are: 

• To understand the language without reference to English, es- 
pecially as it is spoken by native speakers in situations similar 
to the learner’s own experience; 

• To speak the language in a manner acceptable to native 
speakers, also without reference to English (The development 
of near- native fluency is a much longer process); 

• To read, without conscious translation into English, newspapers, 
magazines, and literary texts; ai^.d 

• To write, without reference to English, the language in the 
authentic patterns of the foreign country. 

For the classical languages, the student’s linguistic objectives, arranged 
in order of importance, are: 

• To read classical authors in the original with comprehension and 
appreciation. (Writing, listening, and oral use are primarily 
tools to this end); 

• To express the thought of the original classical text in corre- 
spondingly good English. (This goes far beyond literal transla- 












tion. An acceptable final version should never retain structures 
that are foreign to English); and 

• To acquire a knowledge of the word stems and patterns which 
are the bases of a large part of the English language. 

Who should study foreign languages? Children produce many thousands 
of spoken words every day, so that all the sound patterns of the native 
tongue become matters of habit. While still very young, we learn how 
words change, go together, and affect each other as they fit into pat- 
terns or sentences. We learn this not by analysis but simply by imita- 
tion, analogy, and some cognitive language-sense peculiar to human 
beings. No matter how complicated the morphology and the syntax of a 
language may seem to an outsider, every five-year-old speaker of that 
language knows them thoroughly. The ability of a pupil to learn a 
foreign language in school, when such study is approached initially 
through practice in listening comprehension and speaking, might be 
limited only by his interest and the effort which the school system finds 
it practical to put into the language program. 

Therefore, all children can benefit from foreign language study, partic- 
ularly if it is begun in the elementary grades. All children should be 
given an opportunity to continue this study for as long as their interest 
permits, whether or not they are planning to go to college. Specifically, 
pupils who are progressing at a slower rate than others should not be 
prohibited from continuing their study of a foreign language throughout 
a long sequence. 

Linguistically talented students should be given every encouragement to 
pursue the study of a foreign language and culture for several years, 
even to the extent of following content courses in the language. These 
highly successful language students might be encouraged to add the 
study of a second foreign language to their program. (Figure 1) 




Figure 1 



On the other end of the scale, the slower language learner should be 
given an equal opportunity to pursue his interest in foreign language 
study. If the primary goal of this student is limited to work with the 












spoken language, the teacher may have to make a considerable effort 
to adapt procedures and materials to these special circumstances, since 
little has been done by publishers and program planners to accom- 
modate these pupils. 

Which languages should he taught? Connecticut public schools offer 
programs, in order of frequency, in French, Spanish, Latin, German, 
Italian, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and Hebrew. The study of any of 
these languages is of value because, in addition to providing a new 
avenue of communication, it can develop in the student a “language 
sense” which will facilitate the learning of other languages. 

Every school system should seriously consider the possibility of making 
available at the beginning of the student’s language experience all 
languages offered at the upper secondary levels. Too stringent limita- 
tions at the beginning will endanger the continuance of a rich, varied 
program of several languages. Implications for the whole program and 
for the future of the language student must be considered when deci- 
sions are made about offerings at earlier levels. 

Coordination in language study. One of the greatest needs in foreign 
language study today is a cohesive pattern of instruction. In school 
systems where it is not feasible to begin foreign language study in lower 
grades, it may well be possible to begin in grade 7 and to develop a 
program which will continue through the senior year of high school. 
It is imperative that a student pursue his study through the senior year 
if he plans to continue with the language in post-secondary studies. 

The problem of coordination exists in two dimensions. The first dimen- 
sion, articulation, involves sequential progression from one level of 
language study to the next, both within a single school and from one 
school to another. The second dimension relates to correlation between 
different sections within the same level of study. 

For the best coordination, a basic philosophy of language teaching 
should be adopted by an entire school system. The determination of the 
basic philosophy may be the prerogative of the school administration 
or the board of education. Objectives and goals and best methods for 
their attainment should be stated and agreed upon by the foreign lan- 
^age staff. It would seem most suitable that a staff member or prospec- 
tive staff member agree to follow the basic philosophy as a condition of 
employment, although this should in no way prohibit him from working 
with his colleagues towards what he considers to be a more appropriate 
philosophy or better means for attaining the goals valued by the depart- 
ment and students. 

Since, to obtain the necessary cohesion, constant orientation and re- 
orientation are needed for the staff throughout the system at all levels 
of instruction, a curriculum guide common to the school system should 
be developed and followed. This would provide a teacher at any given 
level of instruction an idea of what materials pupils had studied in 
previous classes, an understanding of the approaches used and a de- 
scription of the competence expected of the students at the next level 
of instruction. It will help also to achieve a well-coordinated effort if 
common materials are adopted throughout the language program to meet 
the goals and objectives in the basic course (Phases One and Two, de- 
scribed later). These materials should be common to both dimensions 
of coordination, vertical and horizontal. 

In addition, to assure implementation of the basic philosophy, coordi- 
3 nation can best be effected under the direction of a single specialist 
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chosen for that purpose. Enough time must be made available to the 
person with this prime responsibility to visit classrooms and conduct 
critiques with the teachers, to lead the in-service education program 
for the foreign language staff and to provide for continuous curriculum 
development. 

Phases. In view of the confusion resulting from the use of the ternis 
years, levels, and courses, it seems appropriate to define terms used in 
this bulletin to describe foreign language programs. A total language 
program might be imagined in three “Phases.” The Initial Phase, or 
Phase One, will emphasize the development of all four skills of listen- 
ing comprehension, speaking, reading and writing but with heavy stress 
on listening and speaking. In all of the skills, it is the syntax, mor- 
phology, vocabulary and style of the spoken language which is studied. 
The description of the Initial Phase is valid, obviously, whether it is be- 
gun in kindergarten or in grade nine. 

Phase Two of language study will again involve all four skills but with 
the emphasis more on reading and writing. The content and style of 
writing are now added to the previous treatment of spoken language only. 
All students of language should have the opportunity to complete this 
phase of study in their school careers. 

Phase Three of the study of a foreign language will entail total use of 
the language in such programs as advanced placement, study of civiliza- 
tion and culture, comparative government, and so on, with content 
limited only by the imagination and training of the local staff, the re- 
sourcefulness of the administration and the interest of the students. 

This general description also applies to Latin. Phase One will include 
basic language in the study of structure and vocabulary. In Phase Two 
the concern would be with the application of this basis to the develop- 
ment of reading comprehension, while the advanced placement or 
honors programs would be classified under Phase Three. The major 
goal throughout the Latin program will be the development of the read- 
ing skill. 

Levels. The term “Level,” in the context of this bulletin, is not synony- 
mous with one year of study. For convenience in description as far as 
modem languages are concerned, Phase One has been divided into two 
Levels, Phase Two into Levels Three and Four, and Phase Three into 
Levels Five and Six. (See Figure 2) 



Phase One Two Three 



Modern Languages 
Level I II III IV V VI 
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In Latin, Level Two concludes Phase One; Level Three comprises 
Phase Two; and Levels Four, Five and Six are synonymous with Phase 
Three. (See Figure 3) 



Latin 



Level I, II 




IVVVI 




Phase One Two Three 

Figures 



A student’s rate of progress and achievement in a language course may 
be measured in two ways, either by the time spent or competence 
gained. The first is probably best expressed in terms of contact hours, 
the second by success in tests that measure all the skills. Since the pupil 
normally spends a school year in a given grade, the terms “First Year,” 
“Second Year,” and so on, long were used in the curriculum to indicate 
not only blocks of material to be studied but also to denote what the 
pupil had learned. 

In the 1950’s, the inadequacy of these terms began to be seriously felt, 
in view of the increasing variation in the number of contact hours in the 
different grades and the growing number of different beginning points for 
language courses. The search for more precise terms resulted in sepa- 
rating each of the three major divisions of language work, elementary, 
intermediate and advanced, into two parts, callng each of these parts a 
“Level,” and recognizing that under the most desirable conditions the 
work of a Level corresponded reasonably well with what can be done in 
an upper school grade in a single year. The word “Level” was so used 
in the 1958 Curriculum Bulletin No. V of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. This usage has gained broad national acceptance 
in the preparation of both materials and tests. It was fundamental in 
structuring the MLA Cooperative Tests for Secondary Schools, and the 
two degrees of difficulty reflected in these tests are placed at the end 
of Level II (Phase One) and Level IV (Phase Two), respectively. 

Since a Level, so understood, requires in the elementary and the junior 
high school considerably more than a school year, there is need for 
an additional term to mark off the student’s progress regarding both 
materials studied and competence gained in the separate parts of a 
given Level. To designate this smaller unit of work and competence, 
the term “Step” is proposed. A Step will be most meaningful within the 
context of a situation. It will serve to describe the completion of a 
hurdle, an arrival at a breather or plateau, or a stage at which a change 
in emphasis begins to take place. It will clearly not be very meaningful 
to compare Steps between school systems, except as they may relate to 
the larger unit of Level. A Step will need to be defined by a local school 
system, taking into consideration the length of the language sequence, 
the materials used, the type of pupil studying the language, the number 
5 of class periods per week, and the proficiency expected of the students 
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completing the foreign language sequence. In some cases a Step may 
correspond to a single year’s work. In others, the year’s work may be 
divided into a series of Steps. 

The reassessment of language study in the past several years has re- 
sulted in placing emphasis on skill development as the first responsibility 
of language teaching, even though foreign language study should include 
much more than this in its entirety. During the first few years of lan- 
guage study, when the emphasis is essentially on skills and mastery 
of the structure of the foreign language, the approaches used must be 
consistent. When this is not the case, the student is severely handi- 
capped. The local school systems have the primary responsibility of 
teaching the basic structural patterns of the target language. The schools 
must plan a language program long enough to achieve at least this goal. 
It is universally acknowledged that it is too late for most students to 
initiate foreign language study at post-secondary level, although the 
study of additional foreign languages might be started at that stage. 

Because foreign language learning should be available to all students, 
it is highly desirable that multi-track offerings (groupings within Levels 
according to ability and achievement) be considered. Figure 4, below, 
illustrates two programs in a given foreign language in which some 
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students achieve the goals set for Phases One, Two and Three. Another 
track is available to students who expect to achieve only the goals of 
Phases One and Two. In the school system convinced of the value of 
foreign language for all, a third achievement track might be considered 
where the student expects to attain only the goals related to the spoken 
language (Phase One). 













The inulti-track program should be organized so as to allow flexibility, 
that is, the ability to move from track to track depending upon the 
student’s achievement. (Figure 5) 
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The language skills. A period of ear and tongue training without the 
aid of the printed word is the essential foundation for effective language 
learning. Only by memorizing and using meaningfully many examples 
of the syntax patterns of the new language before they are analyzed 
can the student make grammar become an efficient tool, which is its 
principal function in language learning. From the start, the learner 
should hear only authentic speech. At first he should speak only what 
he has heard, read only what he has heard and spoken, write only what 
he has heard, spoken and read. No student should be expected to 
analyze anything but what has been heard, spoken and understood. Most 
students should analyze only what has been heard, spoken, read, writ- 
ten and fully understood. 



Even though reading is the primary linguistic goal of the study of Latin, 
there is need of the limited development of other skills in order to 
achieve a comprehension of Latin as a language and to reinforce the 
primary skill of reading. 

The role of English. A simple and effective procedure is to conduct 
most of every class entirely in the (modem) foreign language. The 
teacher may have to use a word or two of English to meet an emergency 
but the students should not use En gli sh. 

In the case of Latin, at least a part of each class should be conducted 
in the language. This portion may be discussion of a reading selection 
for clarification or comprehension, as well as oral drills in the stmcture 
of the language. 















The role of the book. Books should be closed and out of reach for a 
part of the time in every class and for most of the time in most classes. 
This is to give the ear and the tongue the training they must have in 
modem languages but are prevented from receiving if the eye is allowed 
access to written symbols at all times. The problem is similar to learning 
the touch system on the typewriter. To learn to type with the eyes glued 
on the keys is not impossible, but the process is inuch easier if the eye 
is not allowed to interfere with the sense that must be developed in the 
fingers. 

For Latin, the same caution is advisable but for different reasons. The 
student of Latin must be put on his own at some time, without recourse 
to the book for consultation on rules, forms and vocabulary. The most 
appropri^iie time for this is during a portion of each day in class, 
whether the class is conducted in Latin or in English. 

Language and writing. Language is first of all something you say. All 
languages were spoken long before they were written, and some have 
never been written down. Every individual speaks his native tongue for 
years before he writes it, and he continues throughout his life to talk 
much more than he writes. Writing is to language what a portrait is to 
a living person. 

Language and literature. Literature is a fine art that uses the elements 
of a language as its medium of expression. In written form language 
lends itself admirably to prescription and manipulation, and this is 
readily adapted to the selective and creative purposes of art. But litera- 
ture is by no means restricted to writing in its creation, and the better 
the literature, classical or modern, the more fully the phenomena of 
sound will have been taken into account. 

Conclusion. The problems discussed and principles stated in the pre- 
ceding pages point out the many different issues which have arisen from 
the new knowledge we have gained about foreign languages. This knowl- 
edge, coupled with a changing role of our society in communicating 
with speakers of other tongues, has led us in the United States to ex- 
amine better ways of teaching foreign languages to students having a 
wider range of language learning aptitude. The resultant new materials, 
new teaching techniques, long sequences of study, and variety of lan- 
guages offered, have created other problems never before met by foreign 
language teachers, administrators and guidance personnel. The rest of 
these pages are devoted to illustrating and suggesting appropriate, mod- 
em concepts and practices that must be considered in planning and im- 
plementing foreign language curricula in Connecticut today. 
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II 

Foreign Language in Elementary Schools 

Foreign Language in Elementary Schools (FLES) is part of the Initial 
Phase of language study and should not be treated as a separate entity. 
It is a segment, not a program. Yet because it has grown up and been 
labeled as an independent program in many schools in the United States, 
some separate treatment has to be given the subject in this bulletin. This 
chapter deals with the areas of FLES about which educators in Con- 
necticut may have questions. The actual content of FLES is covered in 
Chapter III as part of the whole foreign language curriculum. 

Development 

FLES — here construed as kindergarten through grade six — has a 
rather long history in the United States. A successful program, limited 
to th^ gifted only, existed as early as 1921 in Cleveland, and another 
such program was soon to be found in P.S. 208 in Brooklyn. Two re- 
ports, submitted in April 1952 and March 1953 to the Yale-Bamard 
Conference on the teaching of French, made evident the fact that many 
other places had started very successful FLES programs. 

On May 3, 1952, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, then United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, gave strong impetus to the movement by urging 
that foreign languages be started in the elementary school. He organized 
a conference of 350 educators and laymen, which met in January 1953 
and did a great deal toward furthering FLES. 

Meanwhile, in December 1952, the Rockefeller Foundation made a 
grant to the Modem Language Association for a three-year study (later 
extended to six years under a $235,000 grant) to determine how foreign 
languages should be taught in. America. Just after this phase ended on 
August 31, 1958, President Eisenhower signed into law the National 
Defense Education Act, with a proposed life of six years, since ex- 
tended. In the course of the succeeding years, more than thirty million 
dollars has been spent for FLES under Title VI of this Act. 

In 1951, foreign languages were being taught in public elementary 
schools of 57 scattered American communities. By the fall of 1955, 
the number had grown to nearly 2,000 schools in 44 states. No one 
knows exactly the present dimensions of this remarkable development, 
but it has extended to all 50 states. In Connecticut, at present there are 
foreign language programs reported in 100 of the state’s 860 elementary 
schools. Forty of Connecticut’s 169 towns are involved in some kind 
of FLES activity. 

Rationale 

The mastery of another language can no longer be considered a cul- 
tural frill. Rather, it is considered by many to be a “major psychologi- 
cal weapon.” Many factors have contributed to the recognition of the 
need for people with proficiency in more than one language. Important 
among these are increasing international involvement, growing business 
interests in newly established nations, increasing interchange among na- 
tions of scientific and technological information, and improving travel 
facilities with a resulting increase in tourism. Added to these is the 












present need to communicate, within many of our larger cities, with a 
large non-English speaking segment of the population. Beginning the 
study of a foreign language in elementary school offers the greatest 
potential for developing foreign language skill in a large portion of the 
American public. 

The consensus today is that both an understanding and a speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language are essential for communication; and 
since the ability to understand, to speak, to read, and to write cannot be 
sufficiently achieved in a two- or three-year sequence, the longer se- 
quence will have to be accomplished by starting the study of a foreign 
language in the elementary school. 

The proponents of FLES contend that traditional language programs 
miss what Havighurst called the “teachable moment.” They believe, 
also, that traditional programs miss important aspects of language 
learning because of their deep-rooted emphasis upon the written lan- 
guage and the grammar-translation approach. 

Professionals involved in FLES have found what they feel to be sound 
reasons for teaching elementary school children a foreign language and 
the culture of the people who speak that language. These reasons may 
be divided into four areas: educational, sociological, neurological, and 
psychological. 

First, consider the educational reasoning. The type of face-to-face com- 
munication demanded today integrates the learning of a Kcond an- 
guage with the total educational program. Studies have indicated that 
children often benefit in their general education by 15-20 minutes of 
daily foreign language practice. They respond to foreign language in- 
struction in a manner entirely comparable to their acceptance of the 
basic subject matter of an elementary school curriculum. 



Sociological reasoning supports FLES. In 1960, there were in the United 
States more than thirty-four million speakers of lanpiages other than 
English. FLES can achieve two distinct goals in this situation. First, 
in bilingual communities, it can develop a desirable empathy for the 
ethnic groups speaking the foreign language. Secondly, in monolin^al 
communities, it can promote a more positive attitude toward, and a 
greater understanding of, people who speak another language Tl^ese 
benefits accrue as insight is gamed into the characteristics and attitudes 
of the people whose language is being learned. 

Recent research in child development has shown that the foundations of 
social attitudes, prejudices, and interests are laid in the pr^ary ye^ 
and that it is very difficult to establish a balanced outlook on foreign 
languages in later years if the whole early training has been rigidly 

monolingual. 



Two leading neurosurgeons, Wilder Penfield of Canada and Paul Glees 
of Germany and England, have advanced re^ons 
eign language study in the elementary school. Penfield found 
br^n of a chUd has an unusual capacity for iearnmg language, b“t 
this capacity decreases with time. Glees stresses the limited 
of the human organism for speech. He believes that since ^Peecli does 
not represent a skill requiring a trained mmd, it is wise W 

sneak a second language early and to develop it as one would develop 
a good habit. Studies of immigrants to the United States have shown 
thit those who arrived before their tenth birthday learned to s|^* 
English without an accent. Those who arrive later in retam a more 
marked accent. The older the immigrant, the more marked his accent. 













It is a psychological fact that young children learn languages readily 
and idiomatically. They have a natural curiosity about language and are 
often intrigued by words. Most do not seem to feel the need for transla- 
tion which plagues the older student. Also, younger children have fewer 
inhibitions and less fear of making mistakes. They are natural imitators, 
the curve of learning by imitation being recognized as highest in the 
first decade of life. 

Perhaps most important psychologically is the fact that the preponder- 
ance of evidence derived from FLES programs indicates that a child 
entering school has sufficient command of his native language to enable 
him to handle another with no adverse effects either to him or to his 
native language. 

From the preceding reasoning it can be concluded that, given adequate 
conditions, FLES can provide an effective start in a foreign language. 
It cannot, however, survive in isolation. To be effective — even to be 
justified — it must be a meaningful segment of a carefully planned, thor- 
oughly articulated program of language study with objectives clearly 
defined. 

Objectives 

The objectives of FLES, like those of foreign language teaching in 
general, are at once cultural and linguistic, both faces of the same coin, 
complementary and inseparable. The student completing the FLES seg- 
ment should possess positive attitudes toward the language he has been 
learning and toward its native speakers, together with a “built-in feeling 
for the vocabulary and body gestures that typically accompany the 
second language and for the formulas of politeness and of emotionally 
colored commentary typical for that language” (Nelson Brooks, Lan- 
guage Instruction — Perspective and Prospectus, p. 5). He should have 
acquired also a mastery of the sound system (acceptable ability to 
understand the spoken word and to produce the sounds of the lan- 
guage), with all sound-letter correspondence well in hand, command of 
a limited number of high-frequency lexical items, and control over basic 
structures as yet undetermined in number, this factor governed by a 
variety of conditions detailed later. 

The student should have also, near the end of the FLES sequence, 
beginning reading and writing skills in the foreign language, limitations 
upon these being imposed by the necessity for developing and main- 
taining the audio-lingual skills. A further function of FLES learning is 
to create within the student a desire to pursue his activities into his 
succeeding school years and beyond the termination of his formal 
education. More extended experience and research may reveal the 
possibility of achieving other goals not yet fully apparent. For instance, 
beneficial effects in other areas of the curriculum may be noted. 

Materials and Procedures 

If foreign language instruction is treated as a total program, it follows 
that materials and procedures associated with the FLES segment should 
be covered as part of the description of the whole foreign language 
curriculum. The attention of the reader whose special interest is in 
FLES is directed to Chapter III, The Initial Phase, Level One. The 
description of listening, speaking and reading skills is appropriate for 
FLES, and a paragraph about writing points out certain special con- 
siderations for this skill. The sections on structure, class procedure (ex- 
cept for use of the language laboratory) and general procedures contain 
1 1 suggestions which will be of great interest to FLES teachers. 
















Conditions for Success 

The success of a FLES program is contingent upon factors that seem 
at first to be widely divergent. No priority is given to these condi- 
tions here, but all can be fulfilled with foresight, insight, and the un- 
failing evaluation that time must bring. 

A good FLES teacher is a prime requisite. The preponderance of 
research indicates that the best results are obtained by a specialist. 
Beyond mastery of language, materials and methods, he must have a 
close knowledge of the psychology of the elementary school child, 
knowledge amounting almost to empathy. The importance of this rap- 
port can hardly be overemphasized. One of his objectives is to instill 
in his students an appreciation of speakers of the foreign language as 
fellow human beings. He must therefore exhibit this quality in hiniself. 
To know the children well enough to recognize and respond to differ- 
ences in their learning abilities, and to be aware of countless other 
pertinent details about them, are necessities. It would seem to follow 
that the teacher cannot deal effectively with more than ten classes, or 
a maximum of 300 individuals. 

The FLES teacher cannot achieve real success without a good deal of 
enthusiasm and vitality, together with a feeling of commitment to very 
rewarding work. A sense of audience is also a necessity; a good teacher 
knows when his students have “tuned out.” He will have, and will 
exercise freely, a light touch, a sense of humor that will relax the class 
with a good laugh. He will find his ingenuity constantly challenged in 
his efforts to bring out the best from his students. 

Although successful FLES programs may exist under varying conditions, 
certain ones have consistently been found necessary. These have been 
set forth in a Policy Statement of the Connecticut State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Language Instruction as follows: 

• The program is recommended to the board of education by the 
superintendent of schools and is financed, operated and con- 
trolled by the local board. 

• There is an adequate budget for the program, which is not ob- 
tained at the expense of the regular elementary school budget. 

• The program is an integral and serious part of the school day, 
well planned, sequential, carefully articulated with the junior 
and senior high school programs that are to follow. There is a 
qualified coordinator who is given sufficient time to provide 
proper assistance and supervision. 

• The time allotted to foreign language instruction is fifteen to 
twenty minutes daily. In any case, the total time of qualified 
instruction is not less than seventy-five minutes weekly. 

Other factors also play an important role in producing a sound FLES 
sequence. The foreign language must be accepted as a basic part of 
the school curriculum by students, classroom teachers, foreign language 
teachers, administrators, and the public. Support can be gained from 
students not only by teaching them well but by telling them, and re- 
minding them from time to time, of the reasons for audio-lingual learn- 
ing and its procedures. Staff cooperation in matters such as preparation 
of the class, correlation with other areas of the curriculum, and help 
in establishing a “cultural island” can usually be earned if the foreign 
language teacher is assiduous in his efforts, as in arriving and leaving 
on schedule, for instance. It goes without saying that a FLES program 
should not be instituted at all without the wholehearted understanding 
and approval of administrators and the general public. 



In sum, though FLES is coming of age, all concerned must be realistic 
in their expectations of its chances of fulfilling its promise. The need 
for more observation, experimentation, and research is very pressing. 
It is quite certain that the questions have been defined. Many of the 
answers are still to be found. 



Considerations and Future 

The future of FLES will inevitably be determined by its objectives. 
These objectives, as stated earlier, should be developed by reference 
to the educational and psychological development of children and to the 
language needs of the community. The results of experimentation should 
be taken into account, and the objectives with regard to levels of lan- 
guage, skills to be taught, information to be transmitted, and attitudes 
to be acquired should be defined as clearly as possible. 

No program should even be considered until articulation and coordi- 
nation from the elementary grades through senior high school can be 
assured. Hastily devised “status” programs which encourage false hopes 
and excessive expectations in the minds of students and their parents 
are to be avoided. Also necessary before beginning is assurance by the 
school board that the program will not be ended after a year or two. 

One of the first considerations, after a program has been agreed upon, 
is which pupils should study a foreign language. The consensus is that 
when the foreign language is an integral part of the curriculum, all 
study it. It must be recognized that there are measurable differences 
in linguistic ability for even very young children, and slow learners 
must be encouraged. Methods must be devised to help them achieve 
even a modicum of success. No pupil should drop out of the language 
program when he experiences difficulty any more than he should drop 
out of reading or mathematics or any other area of the basic curricu- 
lum. With such students, particularly, the specialist should make every 
effort to establish a vital rapport. 

A consideration following immediately upon who should study the 
language is the amount of time that should be provided for this study. 
Bringing a foreign language program into an already crowded cur- 
riculum and arranging a schedule can present seemingly insurmount- 
able problems. But it can be and has been accomplished. Initially, 15 
to 20 minutes daily should be provided. When this has not been pos- 
sible, schools have arranged other schedules, but admittedly they are 
less than ideal. Later, when more emphasis is placed on reading and 
writing, longer time blocks will be needed. 

Having planned a program and secured a place in the schedule, one 
must next determine who will teach the foreign language. There are 
two extremes in thinking present here. One is that the use of audio- 
visual and audio-lingual aids can offset a poor command of the language 
by the teacher. The other is that the program should be abandoned 
unless “trained and superior” (Hocking, 1964) teachers are available. 
Neither of these points of view is realistic. Various levels of language 
expertise must be combined with various degrees of reliance upon 
material aids. Material alone cannot make a program. The teacher re- 
mains a vital part, and the success of any program will depend upon 
how the teacher uses the materials available. It has been found that 
the most successful programs are those taught by foreign-language spe- 
cialists who combine an understanding of the psychology of the ele- 
mentary school child with a mastery of the immeffiate material. 









Teacher training remains a vital problem. Teacher training institutions 
must provide both language teaching and training in methodology. The 
language program must include study of: 

• The contemporary language with a stress on the spoken lan- 
guage; 

• The background and culture of the country concerned; and 

• Modern techniques of language teaching. 

The starting of a program should not have to wait until there is an 
adequate supply of well-trained teachers. (This will be a slow develop- 
ment.) Carefully guided teachers can achieve. However, a teacher train- 
ing program must be regarded as an essential part of FLES. Certification 
for FLES teachers is a problem that must be solved. Some teacher 
training institutions, aware of the need, are now planning programs 
which will provide students with the necessary background in both the 
language and in elementary education. 

Some of the problems within the actual teaching area follow. An im- 
portant one is the respective roles of the oral and the graphic. In this 
area, the objectives must be made very clear. Later teaching must not 
be so conventional as to render negligible the audio-lingual experience. 
The audio-lingual approach must be continued at the secondary stage. 
Conversely, FLES, on its part, must acknowledge and be more tolerant 
of the student’s desire to read and write in the early stages, a desire 
which is actually in harmony with one’s attitude toward his native 
language. It is probably advisable to phase in reading and writing, but 
the approach to such phasing should be experimental and not dogmatic. 
Much might be learned in respect to the teaching of reading and writing 
in the foreign language from the teaching of the same in the native 
language. 

Another consideration in the teaching of a foreign language is the 
use of the native language as a medium of interpretation or as a sup- 
port. It would now appear that the capacity of children to absorb with- 
out conscious attention has been overrated, and a judicious use of the 
native language in order to avoid misinterpretation is recognized as 
valid. 

Finally, a question of emphasis must be determined. Should the em- 
phasis in a FLES program be on language or culture? The answer here 
would seem to be that an effective program will include both areas 
and not practice either one to the exclusion of the other. 

There is every indication that FLES is dealing with the problems it has 
encountered. In doing this, it has changed and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to change as it constantly seeks new and better approaches to 
teaching foreign language to children of elementary school age. A well 
organized, thoroughly articulated, firmly supported program might well 
have interesting consequences in the future. It would mean that:’*' 

• Foreign language activities would play some part in school life 
throughout the educational process, from its early stages in the 
kindergarten to its final stages in high school. 

• A language would normally be taught systematically within the 
first few years of compulsory schooling and would continue to 
be taught for periods of five to eight years or more. 



♦Valdman, Albert. Trends in Language Teaching. “FLES; Achieve- 
ment and Problems,” H. H. Stem. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1966, pp. 279-280. 
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• One modem foreign language would be part of every child’s 
school experience. 

• A second foreign language could be started two or three years 
after the first and brought to a high level of competence. Thus, 
a command of two foreign languages could be achieved by a 
considerable number of students. 

• Language teaching would greatly expand in higher education 
and the education of teachers, both for initial and in-service 
courses of training. 

• A knowledge of one or two foreign languages would be re- 
garded as a generally accepted part of normal literacy of the 
ordinary adult. Foreign languages not normally taught in schools 
would be more widely learned by adults. 

• Lastly, the social, political, and cultural life of a society, includ- 
ing, for example, the use this society would make of mass media, 
would become more unselfconsciously multilingual and multi- 
cultural. 
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The Initial Phase 

Language learning is an on-going process; hence, great attention should 
be given to an articulated program for all students. All foreign lan- 
guages, classical and modem, are integrated into the description in the 
following sections. FLES is treated as part of the Initial Phase of lan- 
guage study. Where there are unique characteristics of the FLES seg- 
ment which require separate treatment, different from Level One when 
it is presented at the secondary-school stage, these are provided under 
separate paragraphs. Where there are important differences between the 
modem languages and Latin, these are pointed out, and Chapter VI 
deals specifically with matters unique to the study of classical languages. 

The main objective of Chapters IIl-VI is to describe a total, well- 
coordinated program of foreign language instruction which takes all 
Levels and all languages into account. 

Throughout the Initial Phase, the syntax, inorphology and style of the 
spoken language take precedence. Elegant, literary or uncommon struc- 
ture and vocabulary are added in a later Phase. 

LEVEL ONE 

In allotting time to each of the four skills in the initial stages of instruc- 
tion, the development of listening comprehension ability and speaking 
ability should receive prime emphasis. Introduction to the skills of 
reading and writing is delayed in order to give priority to establishing 
the skills of comprehension and speaking on a firm basis. Reading and 
writing will continue to play a subordinate role during this period of 
instmetion. 

Listening Comprehension 

The teacher must model clearly and repeatedly throughout the course 
all the sound patterns of the new tongue that the student is expected to 
learn. Electro-mechanical devices that aid in repetition are, of course, 
of great value when properly used. The student should listen to native 
speakers, either in person or through recordings, when applicable. 



When new material is presented, speaking should be done by the stu- 
dents, first in choms, then in sections of the class, then individually. 
Drill on separate sounds should be given as needed. In general, indi- 
vidual problems of pronunciation that preempt an inordinate amount 
of time should not be dealt with in class but treated outside of class. 
In fact, when individuals are responding it is good to have the rest of 
the students mimic the answer silently. This should assure wider partici- 
pation in all class activity by all students. 



Reading 

In proceeding to reading, no matter how long or how short the audio- 
lingual phase may have been, the pupil should read what he has first 
learned to speak. The decision about length of the audio-lingual phase 
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should be left to the teacher and the coordinator. The decision will 
depend upon many variables, such as the language, the age of the pupil, 
the grade in which the language was introduced, and the pupil’s ability 
to understand and imitate the spoken language. Everything read must 
be understood, and frequent checks must be made to this end. At first 
all reading, whether in modem languages or Latin, should be of pre- 
viously learned materials, recombined dialogues or narratives, stnicture 
drills, adaptations, or comparable items. Practice should be given in 
word recognition, identification of sounds in written form, finding small 
words in longer words, in fact, by using all word-learning techniques 
practiced in a language arts program, including “sensible jessing.” The 
emphasis throughout should be on acceptable pronunciation, melody 
and comprehension. 



Writing 

Writing can be introduced along with reading and should deal with the 
same material that the student has heard and said many times. Com- 
pletion exercises, exercises in changing the structure and form of sen- 
tences, and dictation in which the student writes what has been assigned 
for study add to his sense of accomplishment and to his speed of 
learning. 

In FLES, the limitation of writing should be severe, since it is much 
more important to develop and maintain understanding and speaking 
skills. Except for very brief dictations of familiar material, vei^ little 
writing should be done in class, and this only under supervision. In 
addition to dictations, two or three lines of a dialogue or narrative 
could be used for writing exercises. Later, pupils may write answers to 
questions or engage in similar writing activities. Emphasis in FLES 
should be on teaching language skills in a variety of activities which 
will create readiness for the more formal writing to be done at the 
secondary level. 

Having been more deeply engaged in reading and writing, students of 
Latin by the end of Level One should be able to write simple sentences 
based on familiar material, to manipulate basic structures by the pro- 
cesses of expansion, transformation or substitution in such sentences, 
and to write recombinations of familiar material at dictation. 



Structure 

In dealing with the relationship of foreign language structures to those 
of English, teachers have been inclined to blame a student’s lack of 
progress in the target language on a lack of knowledge of English 
grammar. Since much of the structure and organization of the foreign 
language is in contrast to that of English, this is often a fallacious argu- 
ment. Difficulty may actually be due to a lack of knowledge of tradi- 
tional grammar terminology, rather than the inability to understand how 
English works. It is not necessary to depend upon terminology to teach 
structure. Contrasting the patterns of the two languages should suffice. 
It is, after all, the foreign language structure which must be taught in 
the foreign language classroom. 

Little systematic analysis of structure is attempted at this early Level. 
Rather, a series of situations, perhaps dialogues between two or more 
people, presents language in its most common function. These inevitably 
include a wide range of high-frequency form patterns. There should be 
1 7 fifteen to twenty situations of this kind to be assimilated. 
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The teacher should refer constantly to the total perspective of high 
frequency patterns to make sure that important structural forms (tenses, 
auxiliaries, pronoun substitutions and agreements, for example) are not 
being neglected while other relatively unimportant matters are being 
overstressed. In the initial stages of language learning, control of struc- 
ture is far more important than acquaintance with an extensive vocab- 
ulary. Recommended rule: maximize structure, minimize vocabulary. 

In both structural areas of morphology and syntax, stress should always 
be placed on the most frequently used forms and structures. Items of 
lesser frequency must be subordinated to those which are most funda- 
mental and most used. Furthermore, it must be remembered that the 
items hardest to learn and requiring the greatest amount of practice are 
those which are in sharpest contrast to the student s own language. 
Those exactly like English naturally require less practice. 

No contrast is more readily apparent or more essential to stress than 
that some languages depend mostly upon inflection to convey meaning, 
whereas English depends mostly upon word order. Many current texts, 
especially those using contrived Latin, give the impression that the 
target language has a fixed word order, knowledge of which can be a 
key to the understanding of the meaning of a passage. The American 
student, conditioned to a word-order language, is all too ready to seize 
upon this idea and, as a result, may ignore the all-important endings. 



Content 

Although there has been improvement in recent years, sequential ma- 
terials are still very much needed, especially when the prograins begin 
in the elementary school. In choosing materials, one must consider the 
age, interests, and experiences of the pupil. In any case, materials 
should be organized so that one lesson is built upon the previous lesson. 
Situations should be of universal interest to children but be typical, 
where possible, of the culture of the foreign country, particularly of 
the “deep culture.” Giving the pupil a name in the foreign language, 
and shaking hands with him on greeting or leave-taking on the first day, 
will indicate to him that he is already experiencing a different culture. 
It is important for the pupil to realize both similarities and differences 
in the two cultures concerned. 

Within a selected program, units of instruction may use different fomis 
of presentation. The dialogue is very important because of its dramatic 
appeal. Since much conversation consists of talking about situations, the 
narrative approach also is important, especially for further practice in 
the use of the third person. Stories, carefully selected, could •re- 
combination narratives, fairy tales or folk stories appealing to children 
at the elementary or secondary level. 

Systematic presentation of vocabulary should always be planned. Once 
items have been introduced, the teacher should carry on activities to 
check comprehension and keep recall active. Vocabulary is not to be 
studied in terms of isolated words, but meanings must, nevertheless, be 
made clear to students as new words occur in natural context. Example: 
It is possible to pair the French bon with the English good and jour 
with day. However, bonjour does not mean good day. It is simply one 
of the expressions used when one person greets another in France. 
Whichever ways are chosen to make meanings clear, the teacher must 
avoid techniques which reinforce the tendency to believe in a one-to-one 
relationship between word-meanings in the target language and m 
English. 



In addition to the basic dialogues and narratives, there are certain items 
of linguistic, cultural and literary value that may be introduced. In 
connection with the early units, readings in English that reveal valid 
cultural insights about the new country may be assigned. 



Class Procedure 

The methods of procedure should be clearly established at the outset. 

It is important that the students understand what is expected of them 
and why, for the activity of the foreign language classroom may dmer 
rather sharply from the procedure in other classes. A class or two spent 
in explanation will bring rich rewards in the months that follow. 

At the start of the course, and of each class, the teacher should give the 
student ample opportunity to work in the foreign language. He should 
never begin a class by saying, “Are there any questions?” The students 
require the teacher’s aid in reducing the mother tongue to a recessive 
role so that the small quantity of new language they have mastered may 
dominate their consciousness. Nevertheless, it would be most unwise 
to eliminate the use of English by the teacher or to relegate it con- 
tinually to the final minutes of the class. Whenever meanings se^ 
doubtful, it is the teacher’s responsibility to restate meanings either by 
the use of English, realia or gestures, for parroting of meaningless 
words is reprehensible at any stage of foreign language learning. 

There should be a variety of procedures and techniques used, giving 
attention to all the language skills and enga^ng several senses m the 
learning process. Choral and individual repetition and listening should 
be a part of all language classroom routines, even though reaAng and 
writing may play an earlier and larger role in Latin. Since habit forma- 
tion is the basis of oral and written communication, repetition will, of 
course, play a most important role. Each class should contain not only 
teacher-student exchange, but also exchange between students. 

Because of the importance of repetition in habit formation, variety in 
this aspect of the class program is necessary. The teacher must be the 
model of correct pronunciation and phrasing. Student responses should 
be reinforced by the teacher or via tape recordings. Students at L^vel 
One should not be asked to utter unfamiliar material. They should hear 
new words and structures spoken first. Drills concentrating ^ on par- 
ticular sounds or contrasts can be effective. Listening to tapes is useful. 
But most of all, the teacher is the model for all new oral material. 

The teacher must employ other sources of information, however. Very 
useful are pictures in magazines from a country where the language is 
or was spoken, especially pictures of people, clothing, food, transporta- 
tion, amusements, occupations, homes and buildings, terrain and art 
objects. Transparencies may be an invaluable niedium for presenting 
some of these pictures. All types of transparencies are useful for Va- 
grams, numbers and words. Included in this group are 35mn* slides, 
lantern slides, and visuals for use on the overhead projector. 

Students, too, can contribute to the “cultural island” in the langimge 
classroom by readings and reports and by appropriate projects. They 
may have access to books, coins and clothing from the other country^ 
Pen-pals may be helpful in supplying information and objects which 
are real representations of another culture. Items of realia can be use^ 
in teaching vocabulary as well as in enriching cultural lessons. Of 
course, slides, filmstrips and motion picture films are only om step 
removed from the reality of actual objects. They can be most effective 



sources of cultural enrichment. More and more films are being de- 
signed to play an integrated part in language learning by providing an 
important medium for practice in listening comprehension. 

It is during this Phase of language learning that the language laboratory 
is probably most important for both modern and classical languages. 
The unique capabilities of the electronic classroom and, more espe- 
cially, of the language laboratory (see Chapter IX) are most valid in 
assisting the language learner at this Level. Practice for skill develop- 
ment is the watchword. Whether for actual development of a command 
of the oral patterns of speech of a modem foreign language, or as an 
avenue to a command of the written patterns of Latin, more practice 
than is possible in the classroom is required if many students are to 
succeed. 

Two half-periods a week are a suggested minimum for laboratory 
exercises. If possible, these should be in addition to the regular class 
time. If not, a half-period of class time twice a week can well be spent 
in the laboratory. Simple repetition exercises, pattern practice, listening 
comprehension passages and oral fill-ins followed by the complete model 
provide a learning experience of a most valuable kind. The lab also 
offers the possibility of testing listening comprehension and speaking 
ability in the modem langu^igcs. In the absence of a language lab, a tape 
recorder may be used productively in the classroom even though the 
types of drill will be somewhat more limited in variety and scope. 

When a separate language laboratory is used, it is of particular impor- 
tance that the student realize that the work done in the lab is related to 
what he does in the language classroom. The student must feel that his 
laboratory experience is a direct extension of his classroom work. Unless 
this coordination is carried out, the likelihood is that the laboratory 
experience will be of little use. 

Coordination with classroom activities is a principle which applies, of 
course, to all extra-class and semi-independent study. Therefore, home- 
work should not include unfamiliar material. Instead, the student should 
be urged to practice only what has been thoroughly drilled in class. At 
the same time, readings about the language and culture being studied 
may be assigned. Once the nature of a pattern practice has been made 
clear, drill exercises that involve changes in order and form (see Chap- 
ter VII) may be done as homework. Material learned orally and then 
studied for reading and writing may also be done outside of class. 
The im portant principle is to ask the student to do as homework only 
that which he has been prepared to do, so as to minimize the possi- 
bility of error. 



Suggested General Procedures 

The approach should be through the development of the^ basic four 
language skills: understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. At this 
Level, understanding is the most important skill to be developed, fol- 
lowed by speaking. These reinforce each other. In learning a foreign 
language, the student must go through five steps in order to speak with 
assurance: recognition, imitation, repetition, variation, and selection. 
In recognition, the teacher guides the pupil in identifying the sounds, 
phrases, melody, and structures. In imitation, the child is beginning to 
acquire active skills in speaking, imitating the model presented. Repe- 
tition will challenge his memory, since he will be called upon to learn 
correctly utterances using structural patterns. Through variation, the 
teacher will guide him in producing utterances partly similar to and 
partly different from the models imitated and repeated. There will be 



varied substitution and transformation drills, question and answer prac- , 

tice, directed dialogue, conversation practice, and any other activity the |j 

ingenious teacher can devise. With selection, or free response, the pupil j 

should control structure and basic vocabulary well enough to select j 

freely from his memory the utterance needed to communicate. 

The dialogue approach is the one that is commonly used, since one | 

usually thinks in terms of people talking. After the content is under- 
stood, pupils should learn the dialogue well enough to be able to drama- i 

tize it, answer questions based on it, personalize it, and carry on related | 

activities. Once learned, it can serve as a point of departure for inten- |j 

sive language practice of selected items and structure. 

In the presentation of a dialogue or narrative, the situation may be | 

described in clear and simple English. Objects, drawings, and gestures | 

are very helpful. In presenting the dialogue, the teacher should start by I 

having the entire class repeat the first utterance after it has been mod- 
eled three or four times. If difficulty is encountered, a backward build-up 
may be used. After a few utterances have ^en learned and checked for 
comprehension, the teacher could then divide the class in half, one half 
taking one line and the second half the next. He could then proceed to 
repetition by smaller groups (rows, tables, all the boys, etc.) and, finally, 
to individual repetition. This entire process will require several days. 

After a small part of the dialogue has been learned, two pupils could 
be called to the front of the room to dramatize the situation. Once this 
stage has been reached, pattern practice should begin. 

By practice with pattern drills, the pupil learns structure through repe- 
tition of utterances in which the patterns (of sound, form, and order) are 
either identical to the ones already mastered or have only small and 
consistent differences. Explanation of grammar becomes secondary, since 
the pupil should learn proper forms by analogy. For the sake of those 
who are ready, the generalization should be derived cooperatively by 
teacher and students or stated by the teacher after a few instances have 
been given. Then intensive drill should be carried on. Procedures for 
the presentation of drills may be similar to those for learning other 
materials. There may be repetition, rotation, substitution, replacement, 
expansion, transformation, response and rejoinder type drilk, as well as 
other kinds which an imaginative teacher can develop (Chapter VII). 

It is essential to place learning drills before testing drills. It mus be 
emphasized that, in the learning of a forei^ language, much drill is 
needed, but that drilling for the sake of drilling will not accomplish the 
goals of language learning. 

The procedures described are basic to the fundamental skills approach. 

The teacher should observe proven practices but proceed on the basis 
of results obtained in his own classroom. Imaginative procedures which 
prove successful will be the strength of the ingenious teacher. 

All of the foregoing discussion is related to live instruction, a teacher in 
the classroom. In recent years, there has been much contention about 
the use of television for foreign language instruction. Results and 
evaluations are still to be studied, but there are promising new develop- 
ments in the use of this medium, such as two-way communication 
between a class and the teacher. 



Homework 

Homework should consist of further practice on what has already been 
presented and practiced in class. Practice for mastery, memorization, 
repetition for assurance of habit formation, and, gradually, reading and 












written practice involving application and use of what is being learned, 
are all valuable. Assignments beyond the scope of what the student has 
had in class must be avoided so as to limit, as mentioned earlier, the 
learning of errors. Wherever possible, the learner should have a perfect 
model to follow. 

Oral practice, especially the learning of patterns through practice on 
them in language laboratory periods, has an important role in outside 
preparation. Take-home records help assure accuracy of pronunciation 
and intonation. Reading assignments on culture also can be given, espe- 
cially in early stages when much of the learning of the langwge itself 
must be done in the classroom under the teacher’s guidance. Tne class- 
room is not just a place for reciting. It is the primary place where lan- 
guage learning occurs. 

Measurement 

Testing is an important part of any course. It sets in the minds of many 
students the standard for what must be learned. It is also the prim^ 
means of evaluating progress and identifying objectively the deficiencies 
which need to be remedied. An approaching test encourages the kind of 
review and synthesis of previous learning essential to the acquisition of 
a skill. Finally, of course, test? serve the time-honored purpose of help- 
ing to evaluate for grading. Tests, then, are an integral part of the 
process of teaching and learning. 

Tests vary both in length and purpose. The short, 5-10 minute quiz, 
given at any appropriate time, has as its purpose to check on the mastery 
of a single item of sound, form or syntax, or of the control of a par- 
ticular skill, perhaps one which has been practiced in the class penod 
just being concluded. The longer lesson- or unit-test, given whenever a 
cohesive unit of material has been completed (probably at a wwk- or 
two-week interval), checks on the mastery and retention of a broader 
area of material and a greater variety of skills. The markmg penod or 
term test aims not only at checking mastery of a considerable amount 
of material and all skills, but also at the integration and synthesis of 
skills which develop into mastery of the language. 

It is important to “test what you teach.” All aspects of the course should 
be included in the testing program. If oral use of the language is desired 
and taught, then oral work should be graded and tested. If work in 
derivation and culture is important, it too must be subject to grading 
and testing. (As a corollary to this axiom, it is equally important to 
“teach what you test,” leaving the accomplishment of no aspect of the 
work to the students’ unaided efforts.) 

The teacher must not only be aware of the overall aim of the test but 
also have a specific aim clearly in mind for each item on the test. Care 
must be taken that the questions measure what they are intended to 
measure with as little undue interference from other factors as possible. 
If a short quiz or a question on a longer test is designed to check mas- 
tery of certain types of noun uses, for example, the verbs in the sen- 
tences used should involve no problems. They should be entirely 
familiar forms so that the mastery of the main item stands out clearly. 
In a lesson or unit test it is desirable to have several degrees of com- 
plexity so as to diagnose difficulties at various levels of mastery. 

Speaking ability presents the most difficult problem in testing. From Ae 
beginning, students should be made to realire that their oral production 
is under constant evaluation and that it is considered an importMt 
aspect of the course. The teacher can test students individually or m the 
laboratory if recording equipment is available. Such speakmg tests 
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include the following: echo imitation, directed utterance, personalized I 

questions on learned materials as well as items such as automatic greet- | 

ings, questions-answers and rejoinders. In addition to correctness of I 

form, intonation, promptness and naturalness of expression are impor- | 

tant in the evaluation of the speaking skill. | 

LEVEL TWO 

It is important that a systematic review of Level One take place during I 

the first few weeks of Level Two, especially if a time gap has occurred. | 

This period should not be restricted, however, to pure review, for I 

students must feel at all times that progress in language learning is 

being made. The change to Level Two may not correspond with the 

beginning of a new school year, but the shift to greater emphasis on 

reading will characterize the change in modem languages, and Latin 

classes will be concerned with reading of passages of more sustained 

length. 

A reminder: Even in the reading and writing activities of the modem 
language student, the content is based on the spoken language. The 
Latin student is still mainly occupied with the basic stmctures of the 
language. 

Listening Comprehension 

The modeling by the teacher of the sounds and intonation patterns in 
new materials is still very important. Skill in listening to longer amounts 
of material should be developed. The language laboratory and even the 
tape recorder alone can be of great value in continuing the development 
of this skill. 



Speaking 

In the modem languages, choral response is still useful at this Level, 
but exchange of spoken language between teacher and students and 
between one student and another takes on greater importance. Students 
should be encouraged to give a variety of answers to questions based on 
text material. They must also become accustomed to reacting to state- 
ments made by their teacher and by other class members. 

Oral use in Latin maintains the same importance here as in Level One. 
It serves to demonstrate that Latin is a real language and provides an 
efficient means of dealing with a greater number of stmctures than 
could be dealt with by writing them. 



Reading 

During the early stages of Level Two, reading should continue to be 
based on what first has been heard. Thereafter, the student may be 
asked to read without assistance material which has not been read aloud 
to him. The material must still be basic — conversational types of 
stmcture and vocabulary. But as the year progresses and as more of the 
basic stmctures and wider vocabulary have been mastered, reading 
material should be presented for direct understanding. This reading 
should not contain extensive new vocabulary which would pose the dual 
threat of interfering with audio-lingual skills and reducing reading to 
deciphering. New vocabulary should be introduced systematically and 
always in meaningful contexts. 







Writing 

The same types of writing should be used as on Level One, but incor- 
porating more structures. Transformations become ah increasingly 
efficient tool as knowledge of the structures of the language expands. 

A considerably greater role may be given to writing at this Level. Dicta- 
tion and various controlled writing exercises continue to play an im- 
portant part. Throughout this Level, the attempt to write without haymg 
adequate models to follow is only too likely to result in wrong learning. 
Eventually, students should have freedom to write resumes of material 
they have read, controlled paragraphs, and dialogues based on previous 
learnings. Although creativity is the goal, it still must be controlled at 

this Level. 



Content 

During Level One, a complete presentation and assimilation of 
phonology patterns should have been made and the most common pat- 
terns of order and form learned. At Level Two there should be a 
constant effort to reinforce the patterns already learned ^d to intro- 
duce frequent structural forms that have not yet appeared. There should 
now be an attempt at a fairly complete use of such common structural 
forms as the tenses of verbs or the pronouns used in normal speech. As 
the year progresses, practice in less frequently recurring structures 

should be given. 

At the beginning of Level Two, extensively personalized dialogues may 
continue to serve as a point of departure. The teacher should elicit new 
and old vocabulary in as great a variety of contexts as possible. 

Since the dialogues and short narratives have played a major role in 
Level One as well as during the beginning of Level Two, the emphasis 
should move towards longer narratives as a point of departure. Vocabu- 
lary should be introduced in even greater frequency by means of sen- 
tences or short conversations which supply contexts to these new word^ 
Upon mastery of these sentences, students should read narratives whicn 
will contain frames for structure drills as well as topics for 
room exchanges. In acquiring new vocabulary, the student will benefit 
from guidance as to the new items he should attempt to learn, tor 
obviously he cannot learn them all. A distinction must be made between 
vocabulary for recognition and for recall. 

At this Level, reading selections must present the language as it is used 
in the daily life of its people and must be concerned with topics ot 
interest to the students. These selections should contain insights into the 
culture of the country, and they should serve as vehicles for language 

learning. 



Culture 

In cultural content. Level Two should rely most heavUy upon the per- 
sonal contribution of the teacher as a representative of the new social 
community. In dialogues and in the reading, significant culturm iteim, 
both linguistic and non-linguistic, should receive due attention. Records 
and tapes made abroad offer remarkably effective ways of mtroducing 
cultural items of hi^ authenticity whenever they can be effectively 
related to topics currently being studied. 

Not only should students develop an appreciation of ^eat artistic 
achievements of the country whose language they are studying, but they 
must also become acquainted with the way of life, the value systems 



and the problems faced by the people in these countries — in other 
words with the people’s “deep culture.” Students must be freed from their 
unicultural limitations. However, if they are exposed only to contrasts 
between their own country and other cultures, there is danger that they 
will merely be reinforced in their innate suspicion of all elements in the 
forei gn culture. The sabot and serape approach can be dangerous; a 
little quaintness goes a long way. It is wise to devote some attention to 
cities, sidewalks, subways and airports, areas where life may be similar. 

The “cultural island” that centers about the language behavior of the 
teacher can be augmented by the presence in the classroom of realia 
that are characteristic of life in the country being studied. The appeal 
of such realia is to the eye rather than to the ear, and they can aid 
greatly in establishing situations for purposes of conversation. The 
books, periodicals, maps, posters, pictures, coins, articles of clothing, 
and art objects that are brought in should be authentic, representative, 
and related whenever possible to classroom activities. 



Class Program 

The teacher should spend the first few minutes actively involving stu- 
dents and using material over which the students already have control. 
This will activate the students’ language behavior and stimulate re- 
sponses in the foreign language, which can be more extensive now 
than in Level One. The class will now be ready for choral response, 
questions, dialogue review, and oral give-and-take between teacher and 
students and between one student and another, both with old material 
and new. 

It is advised that pattern practice involving drills and new and partly- 
new structure forms and vocabulary be a part of every class, though it 
must not be continued too long at a time. Oral drills may be followed 
by exercises in reading and writing. Needless to say, all this will be in 
the foreign language, with strict enforcement of rules about a very 
minor use of English as may be deemed wise by the teacher. 

The language laboratory again offers a remarkable and effective way 
of providing practice in the language skills under excellent conditions of 
learning. To be most useful, the exercises used in the laboratory must 
be closely linked to the work in the classroom. The drills on structure, 
vocabulary, and listening comprehension should involve the texts of the 
lessons currently being studied. Through the use of recordings made 
by native speakers, the laboratory can also furnish a cultural experience 
that is fully authentic. 

Homework should involve exercises that will strengthen patterns of lan- 
guage behavior already familiar to the students and may include a lab 
assignment. If available, the use of homework discs should be encour- 
aged. Homework in Level Two may reflect the increased emphasis on 
reading and writing. Exercises should be well explained by the teacher 
in order to prevent a proliferation of errors. In this way, homework will 
be an extension of classroom activities. 






Conclusion 

The completion of Phase I of foreign language study should mark the 
attainment of mastery of the basic course. All essentials of the “every- 
day” language should be understood, although few students will have 
attained what might be called fluency in a modem language or what 
classicists might call true command of the basic structures of Latin. 
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It is at this point that modem language studente should have sufficient 
nrenaration to undertake such standardized proficiency tests as the L 
1 fka AyfrtHprn I nnoiiaee Association’s Cooperative Language Tes , 



oreoaration to undertake such standaraizea proncicnyy «» »av ^ 
level of the Modern Language Association’s CooperaUve Language Tes , 
available in several of the modern languages from Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton, New Jersey. 



OviVIVV -a i***w^»^»*7 - . - ^ 

Up-to-date, standardized tests which reflect modem emphases in Latin 
are slow to appear. Much reliance for measurement at PO“>‘ “ 
Latin study must be placed on local tests and tests presented by the 
publishers of the text materials in use m the local school system. 
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IV 

The Intermediate Phase 



• y yi wildly W 



Phase Two of our language learning sequence represents a stage at 
which the different goals of Latin and modem languages make more 
differentiated treatment necessary. (The user of this bulletin is referred 
to the definitions of Phases and Levels in the Introduction to recall more 
clearly the differences in emphases.) Therefore, those whose interests 
lie particularly with classical languages may find less appropriate the 
paragraphs on listening comprehension and speaking skills. 

The change to Phase Two should be obvious, since it involves the study 
of much more of the structure and vocabulary of written language, as 
will be noted in the following descriptions. The content of the spoken 
language continues to be important for listening comprehension and 
speaking skills, but the vocabulary and style of written language may 
now concern the student in reading and writing. It is no longer necessa^ 
that the student hear and say everything he is asked to read. He will 
deal with material which was created to be read, not spoken. 



LEVEL THREE 
Listening Comprehension 

The teacher should continue to provide the class with constant practice 
in comprehension by introductory remarks on topics that are both 
familiar and unfamiliar to the students. As in previous Levels, he should 
continue to speak with students at the average speed of normal col- 
loquial speech, expecting comprehension without repeating several 
times and using a vocabulary that invites the full attention of the listener 
without discouraging him. The ability to comprehend accurately is a 
skill in which practically all students can hope to attain and maintain a 
satisfactory competence. 



. Speaking 

While continuing to provide practice in comprehension, the teacher 
should conduct the class so as to require student response. Choral re- 
sponse is less important, and individual response should now be more 
frequent and more sustained. The question-and-answer procedure be- 
tween teacher and student is a technique that may be varied in many 
ways. Questions may be answered as if the student were a character in 
a story. One student may be directed to ask a question of another, who 
gives an answer in the first person singular. This in turn may be re- 
peated by still another student in the third person singular. Of course, 
such questions should be prepared by the teacher before class, and the 
students should give their answers with books closed. The teacher will 
do well not to ask questions from an open book, but rather to use a 
sheet of paper or card containing the list of questions he has prepared. 

An effective way of using a sound film at this Level it to show it with 
the sound turned off. Students may be asked to describe, in the target 
language, the situation depicted. This may be done as the initial ex- 
posure to the film if students are fairly advanced in their speaking ability 
or as a follow-up activity to the first screening of the film. 









Reading 

At this Level, more reading may be done as homework. A large portion 
of class time may be spent in discussing the content and drilling the 
structures and vocabulary of the reading assigned. There should be 
reading assigned every day so that interest may be maintained while 
ample time is left for full assimilation of the linguistic forms encoun- 
tered. Students must have sustained practice in attaching meaning to the 
forms of the new language without reference to the mother tongue. 
However, occasional translation may be used by the teacher to clarify 
meaning, or to elucidate more difficult passages. Students should be en- 
couraged to use a dictionary written wholly in the foreign language. 



Writing 

Practice in writing should continue to be without the use of English and 
should include: the rewriting of texts by changing the identity of the 
speaker and the time of the events; controlled compositions in which 
subject matter and treatment are specifically indicated (go to someone’s 
house, return a book, thank him for it, etc.); and the writing of re- 
sumes, summaries and precis paragraphs. Using a given written passage 
as a model, the student may write a similar passage on another but 
comparable subject, imitating the style and the vocabulary of the author 
being studied. Originality should be encouraged, but students should 
be guided to remain within the structure at their command. 

Structure 

Without imposing upon the student an exhaustive study of grammar 
for its own sake, the teacher should plan drills so that all the important 
areas of structural variations are met, learned and reviewed, ^ using the 
reading material as a meaningful context for such drills. It is important, 
however, that reading passages be chosen and studied for their own 
value rather than for the examples of structural patterns they may hap- 
pen to contain. It is advisable that students now have available to them 
at all times a small reference grammar containing a fornial summa^ of 
all the commonly used structural forms, but not a technical analysis of 
all the grammatical resources of the language. Grammar rules still are 
not an end in themselves but only tools to help guide the student in 
understanding and writing the foreign language. 



Content 

In the reading and cultural content of Level Three, considerable free- 
dom of choice is permitted. Various forms of literature may be intro- 
duced, including novels and plays of moderate length, short stories, and 
poetry. Useful annotated bibliographies of such material are available 
from the Modern Language Association and, for Latin, from the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. As in the earlier Levels, realm 
and the language laboratory can play a most effective role, especially as 
they are made to relate directly to the material currently being read and 
studied. The well-equipped language laboratory, properly used, can add 
greatly to the improvement of the student’s skill in comprehension and 
speaking and to his feeling of accomplishment in the work of the course. 



Homework 

Carefully selected readers, a reference grammar, and exercises and 
worksheets within the language competence of the students may take 
on increased importance in study outside of class. It is important that 
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the student know exactly what is expected of him as he prepares his 
homework. Considerable attention must be paid to the procedures he is 
to follow so that his efforts outside of class may be fully productive. 

LEVEL FOUR 

Level Four is essentially little more than the extension of Level Three, 
with the exception that much more time may be devoted to writing than 
in any of the previous Levels. 

Continued emphasis falls on reading and writing, without neglecting 
the skills of listening comprehension and speaking. Indeed, the audio- 
lingual skills should be required as an integral part of the treatment of 
what is read and written. 

An advance in Level should be apparent in the content of the course 
and in the greater degree of liberation in all language skills. There 
should be more reading material and a greater awareness of cultural 
values and literary contributions as such. 

Since no study of literature can be attempted without a solid foundation 
in the four skills, “belles lettres” should not be introduced until the 
development of these skills is far enough advanced to make such study 
rewarding. The reading of works of literary merit is not to be excluded, 
but they should be read chiefly for enjoyment of content. Critical 
analysis properly belongs in the next Phase of foreign language study. 

At this stage, contemporary writings currently of interest to the^ student 
can be used to improve skills of reading. Written drills (resumes, para- 
graph manipulation and other techniques previously mentioned for Level 
Three) should be based on this reading. Reading of foreign periodicals 
and other popular writings may add a new dimension to the study of 
contemporary problems and help students gain insight into the “men- 
talite” of the man-in-the-street. 

Conclusion 

Having successfully finished Phase Two or the Intermediate Phase of 
foreign language study, the student of contemporary or classical lan- 
guages should be confident that he has accomplished the skill-develop- 
ment goals of the program. He should, consequently, be ready to take 
such tests as the M level of the Modem Language Association’s Cooper- 
ative Tests, or the College Entrance Examination Board achievement 
exams if he plans to go to college. Many students may never go beyond 
this stage in the public schools. Some may never go beyond Phase One 
where, in the modern languages, the main concern is with spoken 
language. The student is not prepared to use his language skill inde- 
pendently until he has completed the Intermediate Phase of the foreign 
language program, however. This may have taken the Latin student 
three or more years of study. The modern language student will have 
spent four or more years at this task. The aim from now on will be to 
maintain the skill which has been developed by continuing to use it in 
worthwhile activities. The Advanced Phase will offer the most freedom 
to students, teachers and curriculum planners. 
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The Advanced Phase 



Only broad guidelines are offered for this Phase of the foreign language 
curriculum, because it gives the most opportunity for innovative plan- 
ning by the local schools. The skill-development Phases having been 
finished, there is little need to restrict the school, teacher or student in 
the kinds of activities undertaken to put language to use. 

Provision for study on these Levels should be extended in those schools 
where language study has been begun in the elementary grades (FLES) 
or grade seven and/or where provision is made for accelerated groups. 
For students who reach this Level of language study after a sequence 
which has included a FLES segment, it is reasonable to expect that the 
fundamental skills have been thoroughly reinforced. Several possibilities 
for keeping these skills at a high level of competence are available for 
incorporation into the curriculum: 

For superior students with a literary interest, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program may be offered. Care should be taken to select the 
students for such a course rather than to offer it to anyone at this 
Level. The course should not be offered if students do not exhibit 
a high degree of language skill or do not express a deep interest in 
pursuing it with success. 

A course conducted using the foreign language in teaching cultural 
trends, history, economics, geography and sociology of the area or 
country whose language is being studied may also be made avail- 
able. Such a course would cut across traditional curriculum lines 
and would afford the perfection and retention of the basic skills, 
while providing the students with a broad cultural understanding of 
another people and a means of evaluating their own nation’s prob- 
lems and needs. Such a study should be so organized that credit 
for the language and credit for the social studies course could be 
assigned jointly. 

A course could be offered which is designed to continue the four 
basic skills through the study of selected literary texts supplemented 
by a concise review grammar. In such a course, the teacher must 
choose with discretion the pieces of literature and determine in 
advance the most effective means of presentation. A broad choice 
of literary works should be available for the teacher, who must 
make his appraisal annually in the light of the preparation, inter- 
ests, and abilities of his students. Care should be taken not to 
demand of the student a degree of literary interpretation and 
analysis superior to that which he has attained with mastery in his 
English course. The teacher should never permit literal pursuits 
to interfere with the continuing development of the basic skills of 
communication. 

More independent study, with a class meeting as a whole group only 
once or twice a week with the teacher, could be planned for these 
Levels of instruction. Modem technology, including the new, indepen- 
dent study carrel, film loops, recordings, the language laboratory, and 
programed learning, can contribute to a meaningful course by giving 
the student the opportunity to listen to, to view, and to experience 
scenes from plays, readings from poetry, and other forms of literature. 



VI 

Classical Languages 

The purpose of this chapter is to highlight certain principles which 
apply to the study of classical languages only. Since the only language 
of this type now being studied in Connecticut’s public schools is Latin, 
this chapter will be devoted to complementary remarks concerning Latin 

programs. 

The complementary nature of these statements must be emphasiz-J. 
This chapter is not meant to stand on its own as a guide for teachers 
of Latin. Most of the suggestions in Chapters III, IV and V are appro- 
priate for Latin, and the content of this chapter is intended to serve as a 

clarification. 



The Initial Phase 

Level One 



It is most important at the outset that students be made aware of the 
fact that Latin is a language and that they learn at once, by imitating the 
teacher and by oral practice, to pronounce correctly and to articulate 
some simple material. It is also important, especially if this is their first 
experience with a foreign language, that students become acquainted 
with a few basic facts about language, i.e. the ways of arriving at 
meaning, and the differences which exist between languages in sound, 
L -ucture, and word-meanings. The difference in imfKirtance of word 
order and of inflections in Latin and English should be discussed an 
illustrated so as to break down any tendency of students to regard the 
new language as peculiar or to resist actively the differences from 
Fnglish. Such understanding saves much time in the actual process. 
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Listening and Speaking 

Even though oral communication is not the principal aim of the study 
of Latin, there are reasons why these oral skills are basic to good lan- 
guage learning: 

• Pronouncing accurately and hearing the correct pronunciation en- 
able the student to differentiate forms and words which look 
similar but have different sounds and different meanings. 

• Oral accuracy contributes to classroom efficiency, since many 
points can be dealt with orally without recourse to the slower 

process of writing. 

. Correct oral responses to questions help develop mastery of funda- 
mental structure patterns in the new language. 

• Correct oral phrasing aids in the recognition of thought grouping 

31 of words. 















• Correct reading, made habitual from the first days of learning the 
language, is fundamental to the proper appreciation of all ancient 
literature, especially oratory and poetry. Eloquence and poetic 
nuances alike are lost when silenced.* 

Word study 

If the ability to determine the meaning of unfamiliar English words is 
recognized as one of the important results of the study of Latin, and if 
the ability to determine the meaning of a Latin word from other familiar 
words is a major goal, then word study should be initiated as soon as 
possible in Level One. This ability is not an automatic transfer from 
daily exposure to Latin words. Formal study of word formations is 
important. Casual reference to derivatives does not suffice. Items should 
be introduced gradually, at times which are appropriate to the Latin 
being studied. Eventually a complete picture of basic elements of word 
formation should have been developed. 

Suggested General Procedures 

All teachers gradually develop a number of interesting, vivid, methods 
of describing and presenting various items of structure. Direct explana- 
tion by the teacher of new material may often be the best, most concise, 
and most economical method of presentation. However, there is also 
great value in having students see the new point in context and work 
out the idea with the help of the teacher. Such an inductive process 
requires time and deftness in guiding the students’ observations, but the 
challenge to thought rather than pure memory is stimulating and, since 
a person often remembers best when he thinks out something for him- 
self, the procedure is worth while at least for important topics. 

It is important that the student constantly realize that the complex 
morphological system of Latin has an essential function as a key to 
meaning. It is important that he see forms in a context and practice 
them in sentences, however brief. After the importance of inflection has 
been driven home to him, the learning of paradigms will appear mean- 
ingful and valuable. They will become a useful frame of reference that 
will keep in order this complex system. The two processes of practice in 
context and learning of paradigms actually are likely to be done in an 
interwoven fashion (presentation, practice, memorization), but care must 
be taken that the student is always aware of the use of the forms and 
does not regard them as a pattern learned in a vacuum, isolated from 
function. 

It is just as important in Latin as in modern languages to stress the 
forms and structures which are most used and to make students thor- 
oughly familiar with them. Since some currently used texts tend to give 
equal stress to much less basic matters, teachers should be aware of the 
results of frequency studies so as to determine their own emphasis in 
the teaching of structure. 



♦Correct pronunciation for a given author or work depends upon the 
time in which the work was written. As modern English differs from 
Chaucerian and Shakespearian English, the pronunciation of Latin in 
the time of Caesar and Cicero differed in many respects from that used 
in the Middle Ages. At least three main periods of Latin pronunciation 
are distinguishable: preclassical, classical or Roman, and medieval or 
church style. It is common practice in our public schools to use the 
pronunciation of the classical period, correct for the majority of the 
authors read. 












It is well for the teacher to avoid setting up narrow, fixed meanings 
for various forms and to minimize the learning of rules and elaborate 
terminology for their identification. Understanding of the form or struc- 
ture in a Latin context and comprehension of its function should be em- 
phasized. Meaning must be analyzed but in a broad context and not by 
setting up artificial equivalencies which turn out to be useless in many 
future situations. Some terminology is necessary but the amount can 
be minimal, with the major emphasis on use and practice of Latin 
rather than on having students learn to do minute description. The 
fixed meaning sets up a narrow, confining straitjacket not conducive 
to mobility in comprehension. The learning of labels — which can only 
be pasted on what is already understood and, therefore, does not pro- 
mote the gaining of an understanding — is time consuming and creates 
a sense of artificiality. Both give an undesirable dependence upon 
English as a basis for comprehension. 

Oral question and answer in Latin is one of the most useful of teaching 
devices. The right questions can be used to develop mastery of forms 
and structure as well as to elicit vocabulary. A picture — whether in a 
book, projected from a filmstrip or slide, or sketched on a transparency 
for an overhead projector — is an excellent basis for questions, especially 
if it depicts action. Even sentences written on the board can be a basis 
for questions, and this technique can be extended to related reading 
later on. Care must be taken that the questions provide valid practice 
in forms and syntax, and that, in the haste or enthusiasm of oral work, 
errors in usage and construction or English word order are not allowed 
to creep in. Teachers new to this technique will need to prepare ques- 
tions in advance and be alert to correctness of student responses. 

The same types of question and answer may be used for writing prac- 
tice, in addition to the types of exercises suggested in Chapter III. These 
should largely replace the traditional procedure of turning English 
sentences into Latin. The values gained from contrasting the structures 
of the two languages are often best realized in the more advanced Levels 
of work. In Phase One such sentences are useful mostly as an indication 
of mastery of structure rather than as a means of learning it. If such 
sentences are used for review or practice, work is best done in class 
with careful breaking down of the process into steps, each checked by 
the teacher before continuing to the next. 



Level Two 

Forms and syntax should still remain primary. The learning of vocabu- 
lary should not be allowed to interfere with or to be substituted for 
these more important items. Yet attention to increasing vocabulary 
should be given in the course of Level Two so that some of what will 
be needed at Level Three will have been anticipated and practiced in 
reading and exercises. 

Culture 

Students should continue the process begun on Level One of increasing 
their awareness of the ancient Romans, their beliefs, customs and ideas. 
Some of this can be accomplished by reports on library reading of bio- 
graphy and novels with the ancient setting well presented. Books on the 
archaeological investigation of such sites as Pompeii offer real interest 
to students at this Level. 
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Reading 

Reading material should continue to be tailored to the range of struc- 
tures and vocabulary within the reach of the students. The evidence of 
adaptation should decrease as good technique is developed for actual 
reading of Roman authors. Such material as adaptations from myth 
(Ovid) and history (Livy), as well as other interesting items in some of 
the readers suggested for Level Two in Latin Readers: An Annotated 
Bibliography (Connecticut State Department of Education), are 
desirable. 



The Intermediate Phase 

Level Three 



This Level, like the previous ones, is an amount of work, not a block 
of time. It represents the period of transition from a major emphasis on 
the learning of morphology and syntax to a major emphasis on the 
application of this learning to the primary goal of reading compre- 
hension. 



Unlike a modern language sequence, which will take much longer, this 
Level may be reached by mature, accelerated students of Latin ®2.rly m 
the second year of high school study. By many it will be reached m the 
middle or second half of that year. Some will not reach it until the 

third year. 



Both the beginning point of the sequence and the ^ility and maturity 
of students are factors which will affect progress. The important con- 
sideration is the nature of the work at this Level, for it is here that the 
basic skills, oral and written, will be used as tools to prornote under- 
standing of reading content and to develop comprehension of the 
cultural implications of what is read. 



Oral Skills 

There should be stress on correctness of oral reading of the Latin texts 
studied. Questions and answers in Latin serve as a check on compre- 
hension of material read and as a means of reviewing structure. There 
should be some development of oral comprehension of passages read 

aloud. 



Reading 

The chief work of Level Three consists in developing ability to read the 
Latin of writers on a mature level in increasing quantities and with 
emphasis upon comprehension of content. This involves, among many 
other considerations, learning to watch for the cues and signa s o c - 
nected reading, handling longer and more 
developing an awareness of some of the styhstic devices of Ro 
writers. Such skill is the product in large part of careful grouning m 
fundamentals, but it also requires the development of a technique 
suited to the peculiarities of a highiy inflected language. Probably 
nowhere else can the skillful teacher be of more assistance to the stu- 
dent than in aiding him in the rapid and sound development of such 
a technique. 



The student must be trained to read in the word order of the writer of 
Latin, but analytically, observing inflection and interpreting the word 



relationships as he goes along. Such analysis may be facilitated in 
ji& ./eral ways: 

• The teacher reads a passage aloud, phrasing the words in 
thought groups; 

• These thought groups are set out on separate lines or on typed 
sheets, or on filmstrip; 

• An analysis of inflection without specific reference to meaning 
is made. Some call this metaphrasing. 

The sense of the sentence should result from mentally combining this 
sort of analysis with the, lexical meaning of the words. This compre- 
hended meaning can be indicated by: | 

• questions and answers in English; || 

• questions and answers in Latin (skillful questions require jj 

answers that show an understanding of the passage.); | 

• explanation in the students’ own words of the thought of a | 

phrase, sentence, or paragraph; | 

• simple Latin summarizing. ! 

Most reading comprehension can be checked in such ways as this, | 

orally, so that students concentrate on the Latin of the passage rather 

than on written notes, which are usually in English, ^e content of | 

reading at this stage poses a major problem. The traditional procedure j 

for some time has been to use the work of one author, usually Caesar, 

as a means of developing the requisite reading skills. There are certain 

points in favor of this procedure, chiefly the fact that uniformity of 

style and a limited range of vocal5ulary make the building of reading 

skill somewhat easier. Those who oppose the use of Caesar at this stage 

feel that the subject matter is unsuited to the interests of young people 

today, making it difficult to motivate further study of Latin. 

Numerous alternatives have been suggested for the use of more varied 
and interesting materials, including short selections from a wide variety 
of writings on topics related to interesting phases of Roman life, ideas 
or history. Many readers are available from which this sort of selection 
can be made (see Latin Readers: An Annotated Bibliography). 



Vocabulary 

A very definite, conscious effort must be made at this Level to expand 
the students’ reading vocabulary. All the possible devices for expanding 
knowledge of lexical meaning of words should be kept before students 
constantly. They should be encouraged to deduce meanings intelli- 
gently, resorting to dictionary definitions when necessary. Familiar 
stems, as well as prefixes and suffixes, should be called to students’ 
attention. Use of association, derivation, and logical deduction from 
context should be encouraged. At this stage, listing of words likely to 
occur frequently can be a valuable means of giving added concentration 
on them, provided this procedure is not overworked at the expense of 
extensive reading. 



Word Study 

Students should have available a summary list of all prefixes and suf- 
fixes commonly used in Latin, and which they have previously studied, 
for use in determining meaning of new words. For the most part they 
should know these thoroughly. They should understand the differences 
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between loan words, cognates and derivatives. They should know some- 
Siiig of the influence of Latin on English at votous ^nods 
The^heritage of English from Latin via French should be underetood, 
its inLence on spelling variations. Students with a considerably 
expanded Latin vocabulary can now enjoy colleeting derivatives in a 
Add in whieh they are interested; e.g.. biology, chemistry, eleetronics, 
space exploration, sports. 

Formal translation 

It is not an oversight that translation has been largely omitted up to 
now Accurate and fluent translation into English is an art involving not 
Z7y compScnsion of the meaning of the Latin but skill in the han^ 
of the English language. It should be respected as such. A young stu- 
dent struggling to extricate meaning from the Latin passage, 
the Ume^tfme^ really translate without tending to 
outside help or producing a less than acceptable standard of English 
or, worse still, a string of words to which he himself attaches no real 

meaning. 

After a passage has been thoroughly understood by the procedures 
Mcamd mlilr, student can be asked, - -Pf 
nreoare a good English version of a passage. Ibis is “ “f/ 

cise*^ in writing English, but it also serves to sharpen sensitimty to 
exact meaning of Ae Latin. Its use is at least o““‘°"®lly 1"*“®®'’ ’ 
sparingly on Level Three, more on the advanced Levels. 

The Advanced Phase 

Level Four 

At this Levei students should be able to undertake Ae reaAng of the 
works oFlrnm authors, exactly as men of Astinction “d 'Arary stafl 
oroduced Aem, The aim is to gam an appreciation of Ae life, Aought, 
LsAetic achievement, and ideas and ideals of the Romans as well as 
knowledge of their contribution to Western civilization. 

Many teachers prefer to have students read chiefly prose at Level Four 
Td poetry at Level Five, so that literary critkism may be developed 
more*^ full^. Some prefer the opposite. The tradition^ ^ 

been a course in an author, Cicero at this Level, Ver^l at the nex . 
Teachers will find, however, that students 

ested in reading on various topics and in dealing with related ideas, 
readine the evidence on particularly interesting events, or on social, 
polS, problems of a critical era in history, rather than 

in studying the work of an individual author. Since ^ 

many genres and was in so many ways a “mirror of his times it is not 
difficuh to organize some of the materials previously used into a more 
meaningful program of reading, adding other materials as ^^'JJ^p^hasis 
u<;eful Whatevw focus of interest is chosen, it provides also the basis 
for^eep“ collateral reading on the vanous topics. 

The oreanization of reading material at this Level should follow the 

Sache? and Ac abilities of Ac class. Each teacher 
or school system should formulate its own detailed course of study, 
?deall51ud“ntical from year to year. 

selections or a single oration, or a single book of a work, help ^ea y 
in lending flexibility to the course (See Latin Readers: . 

Bibliography). Some teachers may prefer to follow a cbrono^^cal - 
torical outline taking up the problems of the first century B^. m d 
as items of critical importance and interest for us today mih PJ’® “ 
lems S making a democracy work. Some may prefer a topical outlme 
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taking up such areas as home life, love of country, social life, religion, | 

ideas on death, superstitions, amusements, the young Roman, city life, i| 

country life, battles, generalship, Roman achievement, slavery, old age, I 

friendship, science, the law courts, and early Christianity. j 

One might develop a course based on the problems of Roman democ- j| 

racy. It is possible to begin with both background reading (library), i| 

including some Plutarch biography (Gracchi, Marius, Sulla), and to use || 

a few well selected readings from Cicero’s letters and earlier speeches. || 

Information on the training of men for leadership can be found in ;| 

selections from the Orator, etc. The great issues and problems of the | 

day are aired in letters and speeches of Cicero, the works of Sallust, |j 

Nepos, Roman biographies and, in Caesar, particularly, the Civil War. f 

The Catilinarian conspiracy can be studied as an incident symptomatic | 

of the disorder and unrest of the times, using Sallust and selections from | 

all four of the Catilinarian speeches. | 

For the period of the 50’s and the emergence of Octavian and Antony, || 

there are letters, the Philippics, and a variety of other sources. Such |j 

collateral reading as F. R. Cowell’s Cicero and the Roman Republic, | 

L. R. Taylor’s Party Politics in the Age of Caesar, as well as a long | 

list of good books on Cicero and Caesar, are valuable adjuncts. For the j 

reaction against turmoil and the escape into literature, science, and s 

philosophy, there is the possibility of reading not only selections from 
Cicero’s philosophical works, but also of dipping briefly into Lucretius 
and Catullus. Then there is the whole question of the influence of 
Greece, the pattern of education (the Archias), etc. The riches are 
many. The thoughtful teacher will be well repaid to make a valid, 
coherent set of selections. 

Oral Skills 

Oral skills should be maintained in the interest of developing apprecia- 
tion of what the sound and arrangement of words contribute to the 
artistry of the Latin author. Students whose oral skills have been active | 

all along should be able, with some lab practice, to read literary prose, 
including oratory, and simple poetry with some degree of skill. Oral 
comprehension should be keen enough to contribute at all times to an 
understanding of what is read, to make rapid oral questions and answers 
in Latin easy, and to allow students to understand one another in fairly 
simple sentences used to summarize reading and to illustrate structure 
review. 

Homework 

The emphasis should be on increasing independence on the part of the 
student in the language portion of his work. Interest may center on 
content and discussion involving insights developed through the reading 
of first hand sources. 

However, accuracy and sharp awareness of structure must always be 
maintained as an appreciation of style, figurative effects and concepts 
grows. It is still important for the teacher to assist students with un- 
familiar features of the language that ap^ -?ar, with the variation found 
in changing from one author or one type of literature to another, and 
with the preparation for unusual difficulties in either the structure or 
ideas to be encountered in the material assigned for home reading. 

Class reading at sight should help to improve reading techniques as well 
as allow for more extensive reading. Translation, consisting of smoother, 
polished English should be written only occasionally. The combination 






of discussion of the reading lesson, including Latin questions and 
answers, new reading, the relating of background material, and the 
review and analysis of structure and vocabulary should provide an 
interesting and varied but integrated program. 

Level Five 

At Level Five, students should be able to read poetry or other difficult 
Latin in a comprehending manner. Many teachers will choose to make 
this a course primarily in the Aeneid of Vergil, reading at least four or 
five of the first six books and considerably more with high ability 
groups. The course may be broadened by inclusion of parts of the last 
six books, some selections from other Augustan writers like Horace 
(Roman Odes), Ovid and Livy (early part of Book I), or by introductory 
material in prose and verse on the transition to the Augustan Age or by 
later imitative epic or other Silver Age material. (For suggestions on 
analysis in depth and preparation for the Vergil Advanced Placement 
exam, see the CEEB Advanced Placement Bulletin.) 

There is still need of instruction in reading techniques. The special 
features of epic and other types of Latin poetry, verse form and rhythms, 
metaphorical language and other figurative uses need careful considera- 
tion. All of these foim a vital part of effective Latin verse, and the 
student must not overlook them. 

Students should develop, with the aid of teacher and tapes, the ability 
to read poetry aloud well. Reading comprehension should develop to 
the point where class reading at sight is a frequent possibility. The 
student at this Level, however, still needs review of forms and structure, 
as well as instruction in poetic use of cases, etc. Systematic attention to 
the acquisition of the varied and colorful vocabulary of poetry is neces- 
sary to the improvement of reading speed and skill. An understanding 
of the shades of meaning of synonyms gives valuable insight. Reading 
pace can be varied for different types of work. The old skills in question- 
answering and Latin-summarizing should still be exercised. 

Students should have some appreciation of translators and translations. 
They should read in translation some parts of the Aeneid not studied 
in Latin, learning to evaluate good and bad translations. By this and 
occasional efforts at polished translations of their own, they soon learn 
to appreciate the literary ability that enters into translating poetry. 

At this Level, students are often curious about the relationship of Latin 
and Greek and the history of the Latin language. They may desire more 
detail on the influence of Latin on English. These topics lead to an 
interest in linguistics. Other students develop a real interest in archae- 
ology through background reading on Troy or early Rome. Still others 
are fascinated by the use of myth as a medium of conveying ideas m 
literature and art in both the ancient and the modern world. The ex- 
ploration of one or more of these areas in depth is most rewarding, but 
the Latin reading is still paramount. 



Level Six 

Among schools which offer Latin in grades 7 or 8, or where some 
streamlining of the program is possible for gifted students, some will 
wish to participate in the “Fifth Year” Advanced Placement program 
or simply in an advanced program based on their pupils’ and their 
teachers’ interests. The College Entrance A. P. Program for Latin V is 
set out in its Bulletin. Many students enjoy one semester of Horace and 
Catullus and another of comedy. There are also options in prose reading. 



VII 

Pattern Drills 

Pattern drills can be used in the classroom and in the language labora- 
tory. Drills conducted in class, in person, have their own particular 
advantages while those reproduced using a tape recorder or a separate 
language laboratory set-up also offer teacher and student certain advan- 
tages. In general, pattern drills conducted using a tape recorder or 
language lab assist the student in at least three ways. 

• The tape recorder is a tireless taskmaster. It will drill the student 
for as long a period of time as he wishes or needs, and the 
models and responses provided do not vary from one presenta- 
tion to the next. 

• The electronic classroom and language laboratory, providing 
individual student positions equipped with headphones, help 
eliminate outside distractions and noise. 

• The language laboratory provides the student not only with the 
opportunity to listen but also to respond to drills as an indi- 
vidual since the instructor is the sole person who will listen and 
make corrections. This isolation from fellow students tends to 
lessen a student’s inhibitions to some extent and helps reduce 
personal tension. 

Pattern drills conducted in person in the classroom offer the student the 
following advantages: 

• In the classroom the teacher can conduct drills with the entire 
class participating, or he can engage only a part of the class, as 
the front, back or particular row® in choral or concert drill. If 
the instructor wishes, he can change from choral drill to indi- 
vidual drill. 

• The teacher and the student have a great deal of personal con- 
tact in classroom pattern drill. Eye contact between student and 
teacher enhances the vitality of the exercise in the classroom. 

• In conducting classroom pattern drills the teacher can model the 
particular utterances, employing the appropriate gestures and 
facial expressions to make the pattern more meaningful and 
lifelike for the students. 

General Suggestions for Conducting Pattern Drills 

These suggestions apply to drills in the classroom as well as in the 
laboratory, but not all of them are equally appropriate for both. At the 
outset, the teacher should make it clear to his students that the purpose 
of drill in either the class or the laboratory is to lead the student to 
automatic control of the patterns. 

Directions 

Directions for all pattern drills should be made as clear as possible. 
In the beginning, directions should be made in English. It is also sug- 
39 gested that the teacher provide, at the beginning of the drill, an example 










of the pattern he would like to practice with the class. The drill may be 
initiated with the same example item as the first pattern in the drill. 
See examples in the recording script later in this chapter. 

Teachers may prefer to begin with choral drill (concert drill) and do 
individual drill responses later. Other teachers feel that it is advisable 
to start the drill with a student who is likely to answer correctly. A 
correct response from one student gives those students who are un- 
certain of the pattern an additional correct model after the teacher s 
example. As responses become more and more autoniatic, the teacher 
may want to alternate his drilling with individual drill and variations 
of choral drill. 

There are two basic distinctions in drills for the classroom and the 
laboratory. On one hand, teaching drills (non-critical drills), which 
precede testing drills, do not mix different structures or require more 
than one change at a time. Testing drills (critical drills), on the other 
hand, are used after sufficient practice with the teaching drills. Testing 
may mix different forms. For example, a teaching drill on object pro- 
nouns would give practice on the words it, him, her, us, you, them,ma 
me separately. The testing drill would, however, mix all the object 
pronouns in the exercise. 

Some teachers like to check for comprehension during the course of the 
drill. No drill can be successful if the student does not know what he 
is saying. Certainly no words or phrases unknown to the students should 
be used in a drill. Teachers can assure understanding of the patterns by 
dramatizing them, using facial expressions and gestures. Pictures and 
props can also help students grasp the meaning of patterns. 

Drills must be conducted with a great deal of verve. Teachers should 
attempt to commit the drills to memory. However, the teacher rnay 
want to write drills on small cards for use when some self-prompting 
may be needed. 

Long pauses in a practice drill should be avoided. In the beginning 
stages of a drill, if a student happens to falter, the teacher can prornpt 
the student by whispering part of the pattern to hira however t^ 
teacher should never wait very long for a response. Dnljs should to 
conducted at a brisk pace. If the teacher does not think it wise to 
prompt his students, he can decide to call on another student and return 
later to the student who had hesitated earlier in the drill. 

The teacher should initiate the drill by repeating the model a sufficient 
number of times. However, the teacher should guard against overdoing 
this, lest the student’s ability to listen or his attentiveness be dulled. 

Drills should be conducted in a clear voice, with proper stress, pitch, 
and juncture. Pattern drills should not be conducted in a strident tone. 

Pattern drills should not be composed of utterances that are too long 
or too complicated to be repeated by the students. Whereas longer and 
more complex drills may be used in upper Uvel courses, even then care 
must be taken not to present utterances which may be too long for even 
a native speaker to remember. 

Generally drills should not be conducted for more than fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

The students’ eyes often provide a signal to the teacher which indicates 
incomprehension, boredom, or fatigue. Teachers skilled m conducting 
drills are adept at sensing when to change the type of drill and when 
to begin a completely different activity. 



Some teachers will prefer to use commercial drills prepared by textbook 
publishers. Other teachers may want to prepare their own drill ma- 
terials. Extreme caution must be taken by those who are writing original 
drills. There is always the danger that those who are beginning to work 
with pattern drills may forget the basic difference between testing drills 
and teaching drills. Moreover, patterns might thus be created that 
would be rejected by native speakers of the language as ungrammatical, 
awkward or ridiculous. 

Teachers should develop a system of hand signals for use with drills so 
the class will know when a response is called for and whether the 
teacher wants choral drill, row drill or individual drill. 

Drill presentations should be varied as much as possible. Both choral 
drill and individual drill should be employed. In addition, the teacher 
should attempt to vary the kinds of drills, selecting drills front several 
basic drill typologies as: substitution, transformation, English cue, 
response, expansion, repetition, rotation. 

Types of Drill Activity 

From among many types of drills, the following are selected for elabo- 
ration. This presentation is not designed to be exhaustive in the survey 
of numerous drills and the variety of names and sub-types that can be 
found in the literature of the teaching of classical and modern lan- 
guages. If more detailed information is needed about the variations of 
drills and the terminology used in their description, it is suggested that 
Appendix B be examined. 

For the drills to be most meaningful to each teacher using this bulletin, 
they should be presented in the foreign language. However, this would 
require rendering each drill in nine different languages. The resultant 
long description, most of which would be meaningless to any individual 
teacher, would Ije tedious. Therefore, each drill, with the exception of 
the English cue drill, is given in English only. 

Please concentrate on the form of the drills presented on the record, 
noting such important distinctions as teaching versus testing drills. 
Although you may not be called upon to write pattern drills, you cer- 
tainly will need to judge the pedagogical soundness of material pre- 
sented to you and to determine when it is appropriate to use certain 
drills in your teaching. 

(Refer to the record in the pocket inside the back cover.) 

Script for record to illustrate pattern drills 

This recording illustrates the different types of pattern drills discussed 
in the curriculum bulletin of the Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation entitled “Foreign Languages: Grades K-12.” A script for this 
record is included in Chapter VII of the bulletin. The first type of drill 
to be considered is the repetition drill, including expansion and rota- 
tion. While these three drills are of different types, they are very closely 
related, differing mainly in complexity. 

The simple repetition drill requires that the student repeat what he hears 
the teacher say. It serves to present a structural pattern and to provide 
practice of the pattern on a very elementary level. Because it is on such 
a simple plane, the repetition drill will probably hold the interest of 
most students for a very short time only. 



Here is an example. 

(Teacher) — Please repeat after me. 

1 like to drive a car. 

(Students) — 1 like to drive a car. 

(Teacher) — I like to drive a car. 

(Students) — 1 like to drive a car. 

(Teacher) — 1 like to drive a car. 

(Students) — I like to drive a car. 

Signs of boredom or lack of attention on the part of the students v^l 
sifnal a change to another drill to contirue practice of s“ine pattem_ 

If the point of this exercise is to teach and practice the use of the 
infinitive form after / like, the following expansion dnil might be used. 

(Teacher) — Add each phrase 1 say to the previous statement. 

Repeat — I like to drive a car . . . 

(Students) — I like to drive a car . . . 

(Teacher) — to fly an airplane ... 

(Students) — I like to drive a car, to fly an airplane . . 

(Sm*?) — rnke^rdrtye°a car, to fly an airplane and to sail a boat. 

(ftuden”) — w <>y “ airplane and to sail a boat, 
but I don’t like . . . 

(Sen")-r°lite to drive a car, to fly an airplane and to sail a boat, 
but 1 don’t like to walk. 

A rotation drill divides a sentence into several segments The segment 
feneated by t^^^ instructor cues the repetition of the whole sentence by 
the students. The parts repeated by the teacher serve to m(^e sever 
times the structural or phonological points which may be i cu 
the student. 

^Teacher) — Please repeat after me. 

I want to watch the program that he would like to see. 

IStudents) — I want to watch the program that he would like to see. 
(Teacher)— Now, each time that I repeat a portion of the sentence, 
you will repeat the whole statement. 

(Students) — 1 want to watch the program that he would like to see. 
/’Teacher'l . . would like to see. 

(Students) — i want to watch the program that he would like to see. 
(?tudS wanUiTwateh the program that he would like to see. 

(?tud?^^^^^^^ the program that he would like to see. 

All of the previously presented drills were teaeWng drills. All o^th® 
necessary information was presented to the student durmg the dnfl^ 
The drills did not demand of the student any previous knowledge 
Jtmeture The drill can fulfill the same purpose while 

relieving the monotony of simple repetition. Here is a substitution ri 
of the teaching or non-critical type. 

(Teacher) — Please repeat the sentence, substituting in the model the 
cue word which I give. 

Where does Mary study? 

(Students) — Where does Mary study? 

(Teacher) — John 

(Students) — Where does John study? 
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(Teacher) — Susan 

(Students) — Where does Susan study? 

(Teacher) — Harry 

(Students) — Where does Harry study? 

(Teacher) — work 

(Students) — Where does Harry work? 

(Teacher) — eat 

(Students) — Where does Harry eat? 

(Teacher) — read 

(Students) — Where does Harry read? 

Here is another sample of a teaching, substitution drill. 



(Teacher) — Please repeat after me. 

We are anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Students) — We are anxious to buy a color W. 

(Teacher) — Now substitute each cue I give in that model. 

We are anxious to buy a color TV . 

(Students) — We are anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) —They are 

(Students) — They are anxious to buy a color TV. 
(Teacher) —You are 

(Students) — You are anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — I am , 

(Students) — lam anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — He is 

(Students) — He is anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — She is 

(Students) — She is anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — Jane is 

(Students) — Jane is anxious to buy a color TV. 



Now this same drill can be made critical, that is to test the students* 
knowledge of the forms of the verb “to be,” by limiting the amount of 
informatin given in the cue. Done in the ”anner,^t^^^^ 

requires that the student already know these forms. It is, of course, in 
aonropriate to try to use this drill to teach the forms. 



(Teacher) — Repeat the model sentence after me and then substitute 
each succeeding cue in the sentence, making any needed 

changes. 



We are anxious to buy a color TV. 
(Students) — We are anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — I , rr\r 

(Students) — lam anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — You 

(Students) — You are anxious to buy a color TV. 

(Teacher) — He , 

(Students) — He is anxious to buy a color TV . 

(Teacher) — Jane 

(Students) — Jane is anxious to buy a color TV. 
(Teacher) — They 

(Students) — They are anxious to buy a color TV 
(Teacher) — She 

(Students) — She is anxious to buy a color TV. 



A transformation drill tests a student’s knowledge of a pattern. Ifow- 
ever it also provides him with a method of practicmg the pattern 
further and, perhaps, of gaining a deeper insist into the structure of 
the pattern. A transformation drill is always critical. 



(Teacher) — 



(Students) - 
(Teacher) • 
(Students) - 
(Teacher) • 
(Students) • 
(Teacher) ■ 
(Students) • 
(Teacher) 
(Students) 
(Teacher) 
(Students) 



Change the statement I make to a question. 
Follow the model. 

Model— The girl is here. Is the girl here? 
The girl is here. 

Is the girl here? 

The student is coming. 

Is the student coming? 

The teachers are ready. 

Are the teachers ready? 

The train has left. 

Has the train left? 

• The professor can wait. 

Can the professor wait? 

• The teacher can come. 

• Can the teacher come? 



Here is another transformation drill. 

(Teacher) — Change each statement to a negative according to this 
model: 

(Teacher) — The man is asleep. The man is not asleep. 

The man is asleep. 

(Students) — The man is not asleep. 

(Teacher) — The train has left. 

(Students) — The train has not left. 

(Teacher) — The teachers are ready. 

(Students) — The teachers are not ready. 

(Teacher) — The professor can wait. 

(Students) — The professor cannot wait. 

(Teacher) — The ladder would fall. 

(Students) — The ladder would not fall. 

(Teacher) — It will rain. 

(Students) — It will not rain. 

(Teacher) — She may come tonight. 

(Students) — She may not come tonight. 

The fourth major category of pattern drills considered here is the 
response drill. Like the others being treated, there are many possibilities, 
only a few of which are illustrated on this record. A question-answer, 
controlled-response drill is very similar to some kinds of transforma- 
tion drills. Let’s use the last transformation drill example given to show 
how a controlled-response drill can elicit the same pattern from the 
learner. 



(Teacher) 



(Students) - 
(Teacher) ■ 
(Students) - 
(Teacher) ■ 
(Students) ■ 
(Teacher) ■ 
(Students) 
(Teacher) 
(Students) 
(Teacher) 
(Students) 
(Teacher) 
(Students) 



Respond negatively to the question which I ask. For ex- 
ample, Is the man asleep? 

You would answer. No, the man is not asleep. 

Is the man asleep? 

• No, the man is not asleep. 

■ Has the train left? 

■ No, the train has not left. 

- Are the teachers ready? 

■ No, the teachers are not ready. 

- Can the professor wait? 

- No, the professor cannot wait. 

- Would the ladder fall? 

- No, the ladder would not fall. 

- Will it rain? 

- No, it will not rain. 

- May she come tonight? 

- No, she may not come tonight. 
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The free response type of activity in a question-answer situation has 
been the stock in trade of teachers since Socrates When 
language skill development, the free response dnll may give students an 
oppTtfnity to employ a standard pattern expected by the teacher^^^^^^^^^ 
may also give the student who has mastered more than the canned 
res^nse a chance to improvise. The point .s that the res,»n» show 
that the student knows how to use the pattern correctly, bo h as m 
structure and meaning. For this reason, it seems most appropn^e 
individual student participation as the basis for free response. Note 
the pace must be fast so that the rest of the class does not feel left out 

while individuals respond. 



(Teacher) — Answer the question which I ask. 

What time do you leave for school? 

(Student) — I leave at 7:30. 

(Teacher) — Do you go out Friday night? 

(Student) — No, I don’t go out Friday night. 

(Teacher) — Do you go out Friday night? 

(Student) — If I have enough money. 

(Teacher) — Does your father get up early or late. 

(Student) — He gets up late. 

(Teacher) — Does your father get up early or late. 

(Student) — He gets up earlier than I do. 

(Teacher) — What time do you eat breakfast? 

(Student) — I eat breakfast at 6:45. 

(Teacher) — Is this book yours? 

(TeSer) — Does*y^^ father give you a lot of money or a little bit? 
(Student) — He gives me a little bit. 



The dearee of freedom which the teacher will permit the sWdmts will 
vary wilh the number of patterns which they have mastered. The situ- 
atons upon which questions are based wUl d—ed^ by the 
vocabulary which students have mastered. Freedom of choice of re 
sDonse should not be granted until students have command of a suffi- 
cient variety of patterns. Questions must be carefully chosen so that 
the students have appropriate vocabulary items under control to give 
eorr«t res^nses. lUs always important to reduce the poss.bd.ty of the 

student’s making an error 



All response activity does not have to be of the question-answer type. 
The cue might be a statement by the teacher followed by a rejoinder 
by the student. The teacher may limit the range of rejoinders possible 
or give free rein to the students if they are prepared 



(Teacher) — Make an appropriate statement to follow the one which 
I make. 

What a beautiful day! 

(Student) — Yes, it’s a beautiful day. 

(Teacher) — Carl is sick. 

(Student) — That’s too bad. 

(Teacher) — The sky’s awfully dark. 

(Student) — It’s going to rain. 

(Teacher) — These books are a mess. 

(Student) — They fell in the mud. 

(Teacher) — Some Romans were quite prosperous. 

(Student) — But many were no better than slaves. 

Of course responses may be other than oral. A student 
a gesture, facial expression, or a senes of coordmated actions. These 
cannot be well illustrated on this record, but you can imagine many such 

reactions. 












The last pattern drill type to be covered here is the English cue drill. 

It is, perhaps, the most critical exercise of all in its possible harm to the 
development of good skill in the foreign language if used poorly. Pre- 
mature use of the English cue drill will not only cause the student to 
make errors in structure and phonologyi but it will encourage him to 
resort to English, his native tongue, in attempting to do the exercise. It 
may reinforce what seems to be the natural tendency, at first, to view 
the foreign language through the biased lenses of the native language, to 
translate thou^ts in English to the target language, to make that one- 
to-one correspondence from English to the foreign language which can 
only hinder most students’ learning. 

Let’s take a Latin drill as an example of the English cue. Remember 
that this is a sort of culminating activity. The vocabulary and structure 
are already known by the student. The English cue serves only as an- 
other means of providing opportunity for practice of the patterns and 
also, in some cases, of clarifying meanings and helping the student to 
generalize. 

(Teacher) — Repeat the Latin sentence after me, then give the correct 
Latin for each English cue given. 

Librum porto. 

(Students) — Librum porto. 

(Teacher) — lam carrying a book. 

(Students) — Librum porto. 

(Teacher) — You are carrying a book. 

(Students) — Librum portas. 

(Teacher) — I carry a book; you carry a sword. 

(Students) — Ego librum porto; tue gladium portas. 

(Teacher) — We carry our books. 

(Students) — Libros portamus. 

(Teacher) — You all carry your books. 

(Students) — Libros portatis. 

(Teacher) — We carry our books; you all carry swords. 

(Students) — Nos libros portamus; vos gladios portatis. 

(Teacher) — A wise man carries a book. 

(Students) — Sapiens librum portat. 

(Teacher) — Soldiers carry swords. 

(Students) — Milites gladios portant. 

Obviously, the same form can be followed in an English cue drill for 
a modern foreign language. Care must be taken not to change so much 
in vocabulary and in pattern as to force the student to resort to analysis, 
dissection and translation, word for word, from English into the target 
language. 

Since the pattern drill is an activity for practice, there is a constant, 
critical need to be sure that an exercise being used does not require 
something of the student which he does not have the skill to do yet. 
Repetition drills are always safe in this respect, at least as far as struc- 
ture is concerned. Be careful to distinguish between teaching and testing 
drills when dealing with those of the substitution type. Transformation 
drills and response drills and English cue drills, although providing 
practice, are almost always of the testing or critical type. Remember 
this and be sure students have mastered the material necessary to do 
these drills successfully. 
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VIII 

Evaluation, Scores, and Grades 

Evaluation is, in essence, comparison. One thing is preferred to another 
because of differences observed between them or because of closer con- 
formity to a standard with which both are compared. If it is a question 
of sugar in one’s coffee, there is no external standard, only personal 
preference. We then call the judgment subjective. 

Many evaluations in language performance are strictly objective. Cer- 
tain sounds convey specific meanings and not others; a ‘boat’ is not a 
‘boot’. A word is spelled with certain letters and others will not do. A 
change in the order of words often means a change in meaning. There 
are many patterns of sentence structure to which the user is obliged 

to conform. 

When such matters are presented as language problems, evaluation 
is relatively easy. Rights and wrongs are quickly determined throup 
reference to accepted standards. But when language appears in units 
larger than the sentence, new elements come into play. We look now not 
only for accuracy of detail but also for the larger dimensions of attain- 
ment of purpose, effectiveness of presentation, and relationships of parts 
to the whole. We ask not only what is technically acceptable but also 
what is appropriate and customary. At a further point we ask what is 
esthetically satisfying. 

In this latter area personal judgments are in general not difficult to make, 
but consistency in individual judgment and, above all, agreement with 
subjective judgments made by others, are often impossible to attain. 
Innumerable studies show that not only is it hard for teachers to agree 
with each other when all the members of a group evaluate the same 
composition, but also that the individual teacher often has difficulty 
agreeing with himself when he compares the score given on a Monday 
morning with the one he gives to the same composition on a Wednesday 
afternoon. 

A language teacher may confidently hope for a high degree of accuracy 
in a large area of the evaluations he makes. He should also remember 
that he is often required to make judgments that are elusive and 

difficult. 



Scores and Grades 

We may make a technical distinction between scores and grades by 
using the former when we evaluate specific atteinpts at language be- 
havior and note the points gained or lost, sometimes with gradations 
for nearly right, half right, or not quite wrong. Grades, however, al- 
though they are based on scores, take into account a number of other 
important factors. One is the performance of the group as a whole, 
individual score takes on a hew coloring when we compare it with the 
scores attained by an entire class or several classes. Fourteen right out 
of twenty may not look like a very good score until we discover that 
nobody else in a group of thirty-five did any better. 

Grades also take into account a student’s growth in knowledge. We 
often compare a student’s performance at one point in time with his 
performance at an earlier date. Grades also take into account not only 












separate areas of language activity but also the complex pattern of all 
the skills and the uses to which they are put. To a certain extent, also, 
grades take account of what a student brings to a given course as well 
as the degree to which his capacity as a student is being realized. 

It can readily be seen that the giving of scores and the giving of grades 
are operations that differ radically in their nature. A truly appropriate 
grade can seldom be arrived at by the mere manipulation of many 
scores. In evaluating language performance, scoring demands expert 
knowledge of the responses that are sought. The giving of grades re- 
quires not only this but aliO a broad understanding of what is to be 
accomplished in a given course, of the relationship between an in- 
dividual student’s rate of advance and that of his peers, and a judgment 
on the learner’s success in availing himself of the intellectual potential 
that he possesses. 

Although many students have about the same degree of success in gain- 
ing control of all four skills, many others are noticeably better when 
language is spoken than when it is written. With still other students, it is 
just the reverse. For these reasons it is often advisable to separate these 
two types of scores, so that the learner may know where his strengths 
and weaknesses are. In arriving at a final grade for a course, many 
teachers find it useful to put together scores from several sources, weigh- 
ing these while taking into account the additional factors mentioned 

earlier. 

There are many kinds of tests which teachers may use to attain a 
high degree of accuracy. Not all tests are constructed for the purpose 
of giving scores and assigning grades. The types of standardized tests 
available are discussed as follows: 

Achievement. Achievement tests are constructed to assess the degree 
to which the student has mastered the material which has been pre- 
sented to him. Publishers of text material may also publish standardized 
achievement tests, together with norms, to accompany their books. Most 
teacher-made tests are achievement tests. Many major tests, such as the 
College Entrance Examination Board’s “achievements, are, in the 
strictest sense, misnamed because they do not purport to measure, neces- 
sarily, what the student has been taught. A test which attempts to 
measure the student’s performance independently of what he may have 
encountered in the classroom is a proficiency test. 

Proficiency. There are two test publishers which market proficiency 
tests of all four language skills in several modern foreign languages. 
These tests measure the degree of mastery of each skill in comparison 
with other students who have taken the test. Before administering one 
of these tests to a group of students, the local staff should determine 
whether the students are likely to have studied long enough to answer 
a sufficient number of items so that their scores will reliable. The 
Modern Language Cooperative Tests (Educational Testing Service) are 
designed to be used at the end of Phase One, at the earliest (see Chapter 
III). This may have involved three or more years of study. The pub- 
lishers of the Pimsleur Proficiency Tests (Harcourt, Brace and World) 
indicate that their test may be used at the end of Level One. 

Aptitude. These tests attempt to provide information to predict the 
possibility of a student’s succeeding in foreign language study. Aptitude 
tests are suspect among testing experts because even the best of these 
tests have a rather low validity in individual cases. The best use of this 
type of test (two major ones are available for modem languages) may 
be as part of the information, one small factor, which is gathered to 
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help guide students. Another good potential exists in using some of I 

these tests for diagnostic purposes to predict what areas of language | 

study may be likely to cause difficulty for a certain individual. ‘ 

Diagnostic. It may be most appropriate to think of a diagnostic use 
of test results rather than to identify a separate category of tests for ' 

this area. The aptitude test may be used for diagnosing potential difh- ^ 

culties in language study. Achievement and proficiency tests yield in- 
formation on students’ weak areas if we look at that portion of the J 

results rather than just at the total score achieved. It requires a closer 
look at individual tests to use them in a diagnostic manner, but the | 

advantage is obvious if the teacher’s goal is to try to do a better job in | 

helping the student learn. | 

Testing the Four Skills | 

Following are some suggestions for helping test the four skills, a practice j 

which must be followed if valid scores and appropriate grades are to be { 

given. Item types have been gathered from tests that have already been j 

published or that are soon to be published. Teachers should be able | 

to adapt at least some of these to their own classroom tests. | 

Listening Comprehension. | 

True-False Statements. The speaker or tape presents a number of state- [ 

ments, each' statement being presented twice. The student indicates in j 

some prearranged manner whether the statement is true or false. 

Action-Response or Body Motion. The student carries out the com- 
mands given by the speaker. 

\ 

Multiple Choice. Type “a” below involves some ability to read. In types 
“b” and “c”, the multiple choice answers may be presented orally or 
may be written on the student’s test. 

a. Sound Discrimination. The student’s test contains a set of four 
statements with slightly different meanings but with similarities in 

sound. The speaker or tape repeats one of the four statements j 

twice. The student checks the statement read. ! 

Speaker: I hate cake. (Twice) | 

Choices: A. I bake cake. 

B. I hate cake. j 

C. I ate at eight. j 

D. I ate cake. | 

b. Recognition of Correct Answer to Question Presented Orally. i 

The speaker or tape asks a question. The student indicates which 

one of the four responses is the correct one. j 

Speaker: What do you answer when you are asked “How are you?” i 

Choices: A. You’re welcome. I 

B. Nine o’clock. ; 

C. Fine, thanks. ? 

D. At home. \ 

I 

c. Recognition of Correct Completion of Incomplete Statement. 1 

The speaker or tape presents an incomplete sentence. The student 

chooses the word or phrase which best completes it. 

Speaker: I eat because (Twice) 

Choices: A. I am tired 

B. I am hungry 

C. I am doing my homework 

49 D. I like television. 
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d. Recognition of Multiple Choice Answers Based on Passage 
Presented Orally. The speaker or tape presents a conversation 
or passage twice. Each question is presented orally twice. The 
student selects the proper answer for each question from the four 
choices given. 

Speaker: Mrs. Jones stopped in front of her apartment door. She 
was discouraged. She had lost her keys. Her husband was in the 
hospital, very ill. Her daughter, whom she had met on the street, 
had told her that she had flunked her history exam. 

1. Where was Mrs. Jones? 

A. On the street 

B. In the hospital 

C. In front of her apartment door 

D. In school 

Speaking Ability. A test for speaking ability should be short so that if 
it is recorded it will be possible for the teacher to listen to all the 
answers and score them. If the test is given to one student at a time, 
it will be possible for the teacher to get to each student. The latter pro- 
cedure may make it necessary to make a different test for each student 
or to see each student privately and in such a manner that there will 
be no communication between a student who has finished and those 
waiting to be tested. Scoring might be based on how soon the student 
responds, how good his pronunciation and intonation are, and how 
accurate his answer is. Most of the item types listed below involve 
listening comprehension as well. 

Mimic or Echo. The student repeats what he hears. 

Oral Reading. The student reads a passage aloud. 

Questions. The student may be asked to answer questions about 
himself or about other topics. He may be asked to answer some 
questions in the affirmative and some in the negative. 

Directed Dialogue. The student is told to ask someone a question, 
or he may be told to relay a message to another person. 

Response to Picture. The student is instructed to respond orally 
to a picture. 

Reading Ability. The following question types have been used for 
many years to test reading ability. 

True-false questions. 

Questions on content. 

Summaries. 

Matching of items. 

Completion. 

Multiple choice. 

Writing Ability. Writing ability should be tested at the subsentence, 
sentence, and paragraph levels. 

Subsentence Level. Sentences are used in which one element, usu- 
ally a word, is deleted and has to be supplied by the student. 
Words deleted should be non-content words such as prepositions, 
pronouns, conjunctions, negatives, auxiliary verbs, basic idioms, 
articles. Each item should have only one possible answer. 

1. He wrote not one sentence, two. 



2. She gone to the movies every night this week. 

3. I picked up very book he was looking for. 
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Sentence Level. The following item types are among those that can 
be used to test writing ability at the sentence level. 

a. Dehydrated or Fill-out. A sentence is “dehydrated” (words 
deleted), and the student must restore it to its original di- 
mension. Words should be used in the order given, and some 
indication should be given as to the approximate length de- 
sired for the completed sentence: 

Construct an acceptable sentence of between ten and fifteen 
words, using the words in the order given. 

go concert if buy ticket 

(I will go to the concert if I can buy a ticket.) 

b. Rewrite. The student is instructed to change a sentence by 
changing the tense, or subject or number or to make any other 
change desired. 

c. Rejoinder. A rejoinder is written in response to an utterance. 

(1) You’re late again. (It wasn’t my fault this time.) 

(2) Finish your homework. (I’m too tired.) 

Paragraph Level. 

a. Paragraph Writing. The student is instructed to write a para- 
graph based on the elements given. 

Using the items listed below, write a paragraph of about fifty 
words. 

Winter vacation 
John and Joe 
New skis 
Broken arm 
Skis intact 

b. Rewriting. The student is asked to rewrite a given paragraph 
changing the time, changing the point of view, etc. 

c. Combining Sentences. The student is asked to join isolated 
sentences into a paragraph. The sentences will be structured 
so as to imply a certain logical order. 

d. Fill-ins. A paragraph is presented containing blanks in place 
of certain words that have been deleted. An acceptable para- 
graph is to be reconstructed by filling in the blanks. 

A more detailed treatment of the subject of teacher-made tests can be 
found in “Making Your Own Language Tests” by Nelson Brooks 
(available from Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
or the Connecticut State Department of Education, Foreign Language 
Consultant). 















IX 



Utilization of Audio-Visual and 
Mechanical Aids 

Audio-visual and mechanical aids hold a definite place in all teaching 
and will yield good results when used with imagination and planning. 
However, the teacher must give considerable thought to the preparation 
and manipulation of such materials and be fully aware of the goals he 
wishes to reach so that these aids do not become merely time-consuming 
gadgets. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

These are tools that help in implementing methods of teaching. Audio- 
visual aids are never independent teaching devices but are to be used 
in conjunction with good teaching practices. Pictures, for instance, can 
illustrate a great deal in the development of a situation and can remind 
the student of an oral expression which he has associated with these 
illustrations. 

The Chalkboard. The chalkboard can be most effectively used after the 
students have been introduced to the writing phase. It can be an aid 
in many ways, such as for sketches, symbols and grammatical structures. 
The chalkboard can be the most important asset in the classroom, 
especially if other aids are lacking. Many of the advantages of the chalk- 
board are being replaced by the overhead projector. 

Overhead Projector. Overhead transparencies can be produced from 
practically any document at a low cost. The acetate roll can be written 
on easily with a special pencil. Drawings, sketches, symbols and dia- 
grams can be fabricated during class time while the teacher is facing 
the class. Darkening of the classroom is not necessary. T^is type of 
projector lends itself well to introducing the reading and writing phases 
of the four basic skills. This instrument is easy to manipulate, and it is 
flexible because of its successive overlays. 

Flashcards, Wall Charts, Flannel Board. These teaching aids have been 
used successfully for years. They are means by which the attention of 
the entire class is focused on one stimulus. These aids can be used at 
any time without having to darken rooms, use electrical connections or 
employ special equipment. 

The flannel board is useful, because figures can be cut out of flannel 
or other material treated with a commercial preparation that will adhere 
easily to its surface. The teacher can rearrange items quickly to demon- 
strate dialogue situations, to present vocabulary and to illustrate struc- 
tures. 

Objects, Models, Pictures. These are all effective visual aids and some- 
times less costly. A word of caution: Many commercially prepared 
picture-charts are too detailed and combine the printed word with the 
visual image. The teacher must be certain that all objects, models and 
pictures are culturally accurate. A picture cut from an American maga- 
zine may present a false impression of the foreign situation. 
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Opaque Projector. It must be remembered that the opaque projector 
can be used effectively only in a totally darkened room. This presents 
problems in many respects. It is hard to hold the attention of students 
under these conditions. Note-taking is not feasible, and some students 
may be visually handicapped. It is an excellent instrument, however, 
for the showing of photographs, postcards, pages from books, small 
maps, etc. 

Filmstrips and Slides. These may be used singly for conversation with 
the help of the teacher. They may also be coupled with a tape recording 
or disc. A sound signal on the tape or record allows the teacher to 
know when to change to a new picture. Some systems have a control 
that allows a signal to be recorded on a tape which will automatically 
advance the filmstrip or slide projector to the next frame. 

16mm. Motion Picture. This is, in theory, the most exciting visual aid 
in that it most closely approaches reality. It combines movement, 
color and sound. One variation of use of this medium for foreign lan- 
guage instruction is to show the film without the sound. This can allow 
the student to participate orally instead of listening to the narrator or 
actor. Foreign government agencies frequently provide cultural films 
free of charge or at a nominal fee. They should be used more widely 
because of the “real” aspect they bring to the classroom situation. 

8 mm. Motion Picture. Because of more reasonable costs and recent 
technological advances, the 8 mm. film offers the best possibilities for 
local film production as part of classroom activities. Also, the single- 
concept film loop may have application for foreign language use, al- 
though it has not been exploited at the time of this writing. For example, 
a limited number of phonemes might be presented on a one-minute 
loop for practice by the student. Positions of the speech organs can 
be filmed at the same time as the sound is presented. This would give 
more help to an individual, studying independently, than just a recorded 
presentation of the sound. 

Television. Regular educational foreign-language television programs 
may be available in most districts. Listings of programs may be made 
available long enough in advance to allow administrators and teachers 
to organize and schedule them for their students. It is recommended 
that qualified language specialists follow up each television lesson in 
each classroom that participates. Television, after all, does no more 
than a textbook as far as skill development is concerned. It presents 
subject matter. The actual learning takes place in a follow-up, under 
the guidance of a teacher. Since younger children, especially, are usu- 
ally better language learners (aurally) than adults, the teacher who is 
learning the language concurrently with the students will probably be 
of little help to them. 

Tape Recorder, Electronic Classroom, 

Language Laboratory 

With the added emphasis on the audio-lingual skills in modern lan- 
guages and the focusing of effort on skill development in Latin, the 
tape recorder has become an important part of every language class- 
room and an indispensable item in the modem language classroom. 
A high quality tape recorder is needed for every foreign language class- 
room throughout Phase One of language study. Less costly tape 
recorders of lower fidelity may be altogether appropriate for study of 
native-language material, but they are not acceptable for presenting 
models for comprehension and imitation by modern language students 
during the Initial Phase. 



Beyond the tape recorder there are two basic types of electronic equip- 
ment commonly in use for foreign language instruction today. They 
are the electronic classroom and the language laboratory. The language 
laboracory is usually the first one that comes to mind. This is a sta- 
tionary installation which has booths. It is a separate room to which 
students are scheduled for electronic presentation of aural activities 
only. The lab program must be fully integrated with the classroom 
materials used. 

The electronic classroom, on the other hand, has no fixed booths. It 
serves as a combination of classroom and room for electronic drill. It 
may help to think of the electronic classroom as an extension of the 
tape recorder. Little more can be done with the electronic classroom 
than with the tape recorder. But with the former, the same things can 
be done much more effectively. 

Types of Installations. There are three basic types of electronic instal- 
lations. 

The listen-only (audio-passive) installation is one in which a stu- 
dent listens to a master source for comprehension only. This has 
become obsolete as the sole facility for language laboratories and 
electronic classrooms, but in schools emphasizing independent 
study it again shows promise for advanced studies in listening com- 
prehension. It is probably most useful in Phases Two and Three. 

The listen-respond (audio-active) installation permits the student 
to hear himself as he responds to a given stimulus through a con- 
nection of microphone, amplifier and earphones. This is the mini- 
mum facility acceptable when the student is expected to give an 
oral response. 

The listen-respond-record (audio-active-record) installation allows 
the student to listen to a master source, to hear his own response, 
and to record both his response and the master source on tape by 
means of a tape recorder which is designed to do this. The greatest 
advantage of this equipment is that the student has control of his 
own program to the degree that he may repeat only the exercises 
that he finds the most difficult. It approaches individualization of 
instruction. 

Scheduling. Scheduling should be determined both by the frequency and 
the length of lab periods. There should be no scheduling of tape re- 
corders or electronic classrooms as each appropriate classroom should 
have one or the other as part of its standard equipment. One advantage 
of an electronic classroom over a language laboratory is that it is 
immediately available. If fewer than the needed number of classrooms 
are fully equipped, and the foreign language teacher must plan his activ- 
ities to meet the availability of the equipment, the advantage of im- 
mt Jiate availability is completely lost. In the latter case, it would 
probably be preferable to install a language laboratory, where there 
would be more versatility possible, and to schedule the sharing of its 
use by several classrooms. 

It is generally accepted and supported to some degree by research that 
lab periods of twenty or twenty-five minutes, at least twice a week, are 
preferable for secondary schools. (There has been little or no use of 
language laboratories in elementary schools.) Lab sessions lasting more 
than thirty minutes are not as effective and tend to weaken the rein- 
forcement process for which they are designed. 
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Broadcast System or Library System. In many secondary schools th;re 
are two kinds of laboratory systems, broadcast and library. he former 
system may be identified with a listen-respond situation. An entire class 
or group participates in the lab ai one time. The library system demands 
that each position have access to a tape deck so that the student can 
work individually. Students go into the lab at times unrelated to their 
class meetings. This latter system is probably the more efficient, but 
before planning such a lab the problem of personnel to supervise the 
lab sessions must be considered. Lab equipment which combines facil- 
ities for both systems may be purchased. 

Operational Duties. Every measure should be taken so that the opera- 
tion and administration of the language laboratory will not be an extra 
burden on teachers. If it is necessary for teachers to supervise extra lab 
sessions, this work should be considered actual class duty. Teachers 
should not be expected to perform maintenance or repair work while 
using the lab. Maintenance and administrative duties which could be 
performed by a teacher may be planned as part of the class load of a 
member of the staff, if the work to be done is not so much as to require 
the employment of a language laboratory director. 
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Appendix A 
Glossary of Terms 

Adaptation: Procedure whereby sentences learned or being learned are 
related to the personal experience of the students, (personalization) or 
are otherwise meaningfully modified. The teacher asks questions of the 
students, directs the students to ask questions of each other or to tell 
something. 

See Directed Dialogue. 

Auditory Discrimination: The ability to distinguish between sounds in 
one language or between similar sounds in two languages. 

Backward Build-up: A technique of teaching a long utterance by build- 
ing up the utterance from the end by phrases, thereby preserving the 
sentence intonation contour. 

Cue: A signal (word, phrase, etc.) to which the student is to respond. 

Choral Response: Repetition of a model by the whole class or a portion 
of the class. Useful with beginners as a prelude to individual response 
because they apparently feel less inhibited responding as part of a group, 
or with more advanced students as a time-saving device. 

Critical drill: (see Chapter VII): A testing drill. 

Culture: It may mean personal refinement, or the products of artistic 
endeavor, or the total belief and behavior patterns of a language com- 
munity. With all due respect for the first two of these, it is the third, 
the deep culture, that merits most of the attention in a language class, 
for the language is itself one of the most important elements of culture 
in this sense. What do people think about, what do they value most, 
how do they esteem each other and the activities in which they engage? 
It is the reflection of these things in the new language that is of most 
interest and value to the student. 

Direct Method: An approach to foreign-language teaching and learning 
in which only the target language is used by teacher and students. 

Directed Dialogue: A form of oral practice in which the teacher directs 
students to ask specific questions of or make specific statements to other 
students or to him. 

Electronic Classroom: A regular foreign language classrcom with the 
individual student positions equipped for listen-respond activities. Pro- 
gram sources and monitoring may be provided from a central console. 
There are no booth divisions. 

Expansion Drill: A drill that starts with a sentence, word, or phrase 
which is to be expanded by the addition of a word, phrase, or clause 
supplied by the student or given as a cue by the teacher. A round robin 
procedure may also be followed in which each succeeding student adds 
something to the statement. 

Exposition: A short presentation that sets the framework within which 
new learning is to be acquired. Learning proceeds much faster if the 
nature of the problem or situation is first made clear. 






Fit; The leiationship between a writing system and the sounds of the 
language it represents. Examples of good fit in English: “sip,’ “rub, 
“let”; examples of poor fit: ‘though,” “women,” “nation.” 

FLES: Foreign Language (in) Elementary Schools. Rhymes with “dress.” 

Frame: 1) In pattern drill, an utterance exemplifying a grammar 
pattern; 

2) in programed instruction, a line or other minimal unit of instruction. 
See cue, slot. 

Fundamental Skills; An approach to teaching and learning foreign lan- 
guages which stresses the four skills of listening comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. An antidote to the term audio-lingual ap- 
proach when the latter is interpreted literally as being concerned only 
with listening and speaking. 

Grammar: The analysis of the structure of a language as to forms for 
individual words, sentences. In the fundamental skills approach, gram- 
mar is done by analogy first and then by analysis. Use precedes ex- 
planations. 

Language Laboratory; A room apart from the usual foreign language 
classroom where students work on language practice problems to com- 
plement their class work. It is equipped with booths for individual stu- 
dent isolation and a central console with several program sources, which 
may be directed simultaneously to several different student stations. 
Student positions may be equipped with listen-respond and/or listen- 
respond-record facilities. 

Listening Comprehension; This term is now' preferred to aural com- 
prehension, perhaps due to the confusion of the words aural and oral. 
Listening comprehension is also more precise than the general term 
“understanding.” 

Metaphrase: A literal translation from one language into another; a 
structural analysis of partial sentences. 

Morpheme: The smallest meaningful linguistic unit and, together with 
the phoneme, one of the two basic units of linguistic analysis. Mor- 
phemes are made up of phonemes in sequence and comprise both free 
forms (for example: sofa, big, able, cook) and bound forms (such as the 
-s of sofas, the -ness of bigness, the un- of unable, and the -s and -ed 
of cooks and cooked). 

Morphology: The analysis of word-forming elements in a language, in- 
volving inflection, derivation, and compounding. Cf. morpheme. 

Non-critical drill (See Chapter VII): A teaching drill. 

Pattern Drill; An exercise in which an utterance is repeated with only 
one element of its structure changed at one time. The purpose is to 
make clear what the underlying structure is and how it is changed. For 
example: “She drives her car, he drives his.” “She wants her way, he 
wants his.” “She writes to her parents, he writes to his.” Its essential 
value to the student is that it encourages learning that depends not upon 
analysis but upon analogy and fosters learning by patterns, which seem 
to be the lowest common denominator for the unit of learning, (see 
Chapter VII) 

Phoneme: A minimally significant sound unit, carrying no meaning, 
but distinguishing one morpheme from another as, for example, pin 
from bin. The phonemes of a language seldom number more than 50 or 
so and include not only the vowels and consonants but also features 
of pitch, stress, and juncture. 
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Phonology: The system of sound features of a language at a given time, 
including both phonetics and phonemics. 

Programed Instruction: Instruction by small increments in which the 
student may check his answer immediately. This is a technique em- 
ployed in certain textbooks or by a teaching machine. 

Re-entry: The appearance of vocabulary from one unit to another for 
reinforcement. The same would apply for structure being repeated. 

Referent: A word or term referred to by another. 

Rejoinder: A student’s reply or reaction to a statement made by a 
teacher. 

Slot: The position that a word or phrase may occupy in a frame or 
pattern. 

Structure: The phonemes and morphemes of a language and their various 
interrelationships. 

Substitution: The replacing of a linguistic form by a substitute m 
context. 

Suprasegmental Phonemes: These involve significant features of pi^cl^ 
stress, and juncture which accompany segmental phonemes (vowels and 
consonants in succession) in human communication. 

Syntax: The patterns of language, more particularly the order 
and the relation of order changes to meaning. For example, in English 
we may say “He has closed his door,” or “He has his door closed,” or 
“Has he closed his door?” or “Has he his door closed?” These are all 
common syntactical patterns, each with its special meaning. However, 
as every five-year-old speaker of English knows, we cannot say He his 
door closed has.” This syntactical pattern is not permitted in English, 
though its counterpart is found in other languages. 

Target Language: The foreign language being studied. 

Teaching Machine: A device in which programed materials may be in- 
serted. The student may proceed at his own rate. 

Transformational Grammar: A series of rules that will enable one to 
derive an unlimited number of sentences of all types from a small num- 
ber of basic sentences. 

Utterance: Any morpheme or sequence of morphemes grammatically 
independent of other morphemes. 

Vocabulary Study: In general, words may be divided into three types 
for aid in learning. There are the “little” or “empty” words (structural 
morphemes) that have little meaning in themselves but serve to particu- 
larize items in an utterance and to relate them to each other as well as 
to change and guide the direction of thought. Such words are this, but, 
and although. “Content” words (message morphemes) such as salt, gift, 
holiday tell their own story. Then there are clusters of words (idioms) 
such as a verb that conveys a special concept when used with a given 
pronoun or preposition (call it off, go without). These last present 
special difficulties for the learner, for in them vocabulary and structure 
are intimately combined. 










Appendix B 

Suggestions for The Teacher's Bookshelf 

Bach, Emmon. An Introduction to Transformational Grammars. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1964. 

Brooks, Nelson. Language and Language Learning, Theory and Practice. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1964. 

, Charles F. Hockett and Everett V. O’Rourke. Language 

Instruction — Perspective and Prospectus. Publications of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Sacramento, 1963. 

, Making Your Own Language Tests. Princeton, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

Brown, Rollo Walter, How the French Boy Learns to Write. Champaign, 
Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1963. 

Carroll, John B. Language and Thought. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964. 

Connecticut State Department of Education. Foreign Languages: Grades 
7-12. Curriculum Bulletin Series, No. 5. Hartford, 1961. 

Eaton, Esther M. and Mary E. Hayes. Source Material for Secondary 
School Teachers of Foreign Languages. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1966. 

Ferguson, Charles A., gen. ed. Contrastive Structure Series. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

Fries, C. C. Linguistics — The Study of Language. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, Winston, 1964. 

Gleason, H. A. Jr. Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1961. 

Hayes, Alfred S. New Media for Instruction No. 4. Language Labora- 
tory Facilities. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1963. 

Lado, Robert. Language Teaching: A Scientific Approach. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

, Language Testing: The Construction and Use of Foreign 

Language Tests. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Minnesota Department of Education. Modern Foreign Languages, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 2F. St. Paul, 1965. 

Modern Language Association of America. MLA Selective List of 
Materials, ed. Mary J. Ollmann, New York, 1962. 

, : 1964 Supplement for French and Italian. New York, 

1964. 



, : 1964 Supplement for German, Norwegian, Polish, 

Russian and Swedish. New York, 1965. 



, : 1964 Supplement for Spanish and Portuguese. 

New York, 1965. 
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Parker, William Riley. The National Interest and Foreign Languages. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962. 

Rivers, Wilga M. The Psychahgist and the Foreign Language Teacher. 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Press,,! 1964. 

Politzer, Robert. Foreign Language Learning. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

Stack, Edward M. The Language Laboratory and Modern Language 
Teaching. New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. 

Valdman, Albert. Trends in Language Teaching. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 

Periodicals and Professional Associations 

American Association of Teachers of French. The French Review. 
J. Henry Owens, Circulation Manager, Eastern Michigan University, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 

American Association of Teachers of German. The German Quarterly. 
Herbert H. J. Peisel, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210. 

American Association of Teachers of Italian. Italica. Ernest S. Falbo, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 99202. 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and Eastern European 
Languages. The Slavic and East European Journal. Irwin Weil, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Hispania. 
Eugene Saviano, Secretary-Treasurer, Wichita State University, Wichita, 
Kansas 67208. 

American Classical League. The Classical Outlook. Henry C. Montowey, 
Business Manager, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 45056. 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Foreign 
Language Annals. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, Interim Editor. 62 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10011. 

Connecticut Council of Language Teachers. Kenneth A. Lester, Interim- 
Executive Secretary, Connecticut State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford 06115. 

Modern Language Journal. Wallace G. Klein, Business Manager, 13149 
Cannes Drive, St. Louis, Missouri 63141. 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, TESOL News- 
letter. James E. Alatis, Executive Secretary, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 

The following associations have Connecticut chapters: 

American Association of Teachers of French 
American Association of Teachers of German 

American Association of Teachers of Slavic and Eastern European 
Languages 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 

Connecticut Council of Language Teachers 

Connecticut Section of the Qassical Association of New England 
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FLES 

Andersson, Theodore. The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 

Bell, T. H. Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools of Utah. Salt 
Lake City: Utah State Board of Ediication, 1966. 

Connecticut State Department of Education. FLES Evaluation: Lan- 
guage Skill and Pupil Attitudes. Hartford, 1968. 

Connecticut State Department of Education, Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Language Instruction. “Policy Statement on Modern Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools,” FL News Exchange, Vol. X 
No. 3 (Feb. 1964), p.l. 

Cornfield, Ruth. Foreign Language Instruction: Dimensions and Hori- 
zons. New York: Merideth Publishing Co., 1966. 

DelOlmo, Filomena Pelora and Guillermo DelOlmo. “The Articulation 
of FLES: A Problem With Solution,” The Florida FL Reporter (Fall, 
1965). 

Dunkel, Harold B. and Roger Pillet. French in the Elementary School. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. 

Eriksson, Marguerite, Use Forest and Ruth Mulhauser. Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964. 

Finocchiaro, Mary. Teaching Children Foreign Languages. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Huebner, Theodore. Why Johnny Should Learn Foreign Languages. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1961. 

Johnson, Charles E., Joseph S. Flores, Fred P. Ellison and Miguel A. 
Riestra. The Development and Evaluation of Methods and Materials to 
Facilitate Foreign Language. Instruction in Elementary Schools. Urbana, 
Illinois; University of Illinois, 1963. 

Keesee, Elizabeth. References on Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963. 

Schmitt, Conrad, Marjorie Bowen, Janice Calkin, Gladys Lipton, 
Protase E. Woodford and Seymour O. Simches. “Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School,” Foreign Language Teaching: Ideals and Prac- 
tices, Reports of the Working Committees, 1964 Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, p.1-18. 

Sparkman, Lee. Culture in the FLES Program. A report by the FLES 
committee of the AATF. Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 1966. 

Wilson, William E. Foreign Languages in the Elementary School. 
Indiana: Department of Public Instruction, 1964. 



Latin 

Allen, W. S. Vox Latina (Pronunciation of Classical Latin). New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965. 

Boak, A. E. R. and W. G. Sinningen. A History of Rome to 565 A.D. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1965. 

Burriss, E. E. and L. Casson. Latin and Greek in Current Use. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Everyman’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography, rev. ed. 1952. 
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Gayley, C. M. Classic Myths. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar . 

Hadas, M. History of Latin Literature. New York; Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 

Harvey, Sir Paul. Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. 

Highet, G. The Classical Tradition, Greek and Roman Influences on 
Western Literature. New York; Oxford University Press, 1951. 

Johnston, Mary. Roman Life. New York; Scott, Foresman & Company, 
1957. 

Lewis, C. T. and C. Short. Latin-English Dictionary. New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 

Mac Kendrick, Paul. The Roman Mind at Work. Anvil Books #35. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 

The Mute Stones Speak. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 

Palmer, L. R. The Latin Language. Faber and Faber, 1954. Distributor: 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Scherer, M. R. Marvels of Ancient Rome. New York: Phaidon Pub- 
lishers, 1955. 

Smith, Sir William. Smaller Classical Dictionary. (Everyman Series). 
New York; Dutton Paperback, 1958. 







